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Lectures. 
BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAZOLOGY IN 


EGYPT. 


A PUBLIC LECTURE by Prof. PETRIE on 
“The Labyrinth and Roman Portraits” will be given at 
the ANNUAL MEETING, 
MAY 12,4.30 P.M. 
Also on MAY 11, 2.30 p.M., and MAY 17, 3 P.M. 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Free. No Tickets required. 








Probident Institutions. 
ROX AL MITERAR Y PUN D. 


(For the assistance of Authors and their Families who are in 


a2 ARSENAL EE Aa BOREL MEO, 
7 for 

the hight Hon, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 1.0. 4LP- inthe Chale, 
and the Tisaee of, Toenday at’ centizmen whe have been inefeed to 
et the necessary calls wnen ¢ the Fund will be grate- 
fully acknowledged on a “an e o Comnmnittes epee BRTS, ‘pineal, 
40, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W 





THE BOOKSELLE RS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


man ‘oman of twent: five can invest the sum of Twenty 
ane con : b ts and obtain the right to 
ae * in’ ator following advan 
eedom from want in ti 





me of adversity as long as need 


Exhibitions. 
R. R. GUTEKUNST be to announce that 


he has on view till May 25, at 10, GRAFT’ 8T: 
gener the famous Collection’ | CAMERON, ETCHINGS formed 
by Mr. @! H - CHRISTIE which will be sold at Christie’s on May 30. 





OBERT DUNTRORAR' S GALLERY, 
Exhibition of Trial -.* of U Meibeie e Frank Short, R.A. P.R.E. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





HENIL GALLERY, CHELSEA. 
Ben KI oa ROAD —by the Town eat, ’ 
KKS by WALTER B kK. W.8. 
DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, &., by AUGUSTUS K. JOHN. 


ee JOHN 8 OAN E'S MUSEUM. 
3, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
RESTING HOUSE AND oer COLLECTION. 
OPEN FRee between 10.30 and 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
URSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of August. 


HEPHERD’S EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH a includes po ~tg 
Gainsborough 
Chandler 


burn Oro <= 
Downman, &c. 








Lawrence Coastable 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 


FN E OLD CHINESE LACQUER SCREENS, 
PAINTINGS, and PORCELAIN now on view at the BAILLIE 
GALLERY, 13, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. 











Gdurational. 
[JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 
Candidates must be of British nationality and over the age of 18 
and under the age of 23 at the date of Election. The Scholarships, 
three of which may he awarded in June, will be tenable for Two 
Years and of the value of 801. the First Year (which must be spent at 
the University) and from 1501. to . the Second Year (which must be 
opent in ~ study of subjects bearing on Commerce or Industry in the 
a ee rmany, or other Country or Countries approved 
y the 


pa didates eM ones their ate augtinatione, together with testimonials 
character f previous training, on or before 

My At 4 THE REGIST, from whom further particulars can 
r) 








wlan 
“SHOOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
HIRD. Medical oy by eminent Physicians and 
FOURTH. 4 Ye e in the Country (Abbots iangies eet 
shire) for rs, with Garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
A contribution towards Funeral | expenses —— it is needed. 
SIXTH. Ailthese ae 2 an & for Members only, but also for 
their wives of widows and young c! 
SEVENTH. The mand 7 of “the 8 Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to ia benefits in all — of yy Z nee 
For further information appl the retary, Mr. 
BURROWES, Room 58, 6, Term: ans Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1339, 
Funds exceed 32,4001, 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL UF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, fot 
Assistance to to. principals and 

as rea X wl New 


IP.—E oo Wonan throughout the United 
whether Pu tw Wholesaler, Retailer Employer, or 
Lauplozed. is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefita, upo. pen payment of Five Shillings annual , or Three 
& that he or she is en engaged in ¢ in he sale of 
ee a ae Members who thus contrib ority 
of consi in the event of their needing aid from thel Inst} tution. 
PENSIONS.— athe Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
ng 25%. the Women 201. per annum eac! 
wan Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
antages the News Trade enteged under the rule of Her la’ 
fists sty Queen Victoria, provides 20!. a year each for Six Widows of 
le 
— zs Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and 0: 

., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
by rancis, = died on April 6, 1882, and was for more thea fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and Jeading vest 

t the whole veriod of the eqitetion £ for the repeal of th 
years a: eae narat On i stitution ti ee 
8u) o is Institu - 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
orace Brooks Ma 4 2 employés of that firm have primary 
ght of of election to its be 
he “Herbert Lioyd oie Fund” provides 251. 
= man, in pope and grateful memory of Mr. 


granting Pensions and ‘Tem enevery 
Seslstante en 


r annum f 
erbert Lloyd, 


who Tad dies 
cies namo of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
ay ay — have n (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion + not | han ten y 


preceding seplicetion 5 (2) 4 BS he 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601., and several Bursaries of nut more 
than 301., tenable for Three Years at the colons. will be awarded on 
the results of an Examination to be held f 


as UNE 26 to JOLY 1 
1911. Names must be entered before MAY pet 
The ar ee Ss Women Students for jw Degrees. Inclu- 
sive fee, 100) 
For yreus of Entry and forthes particulars appl ee a SECRE- 
TARY, Royal H y Colleg: d Gree’ 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistrese.—Mise LUCY ROBINSON, + A. (late Second 

listress, 8t. Felix School, Southwold). Referen The Principal 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 











Qe.4 





A Sratsine er toma or COLLEGE, _Tamworth, = 


eas, foe Home or Oolonies. College Far: 
Carpen 


Vet. 
ork, gp tee and Shooting ta tatgh Ideal 
oa fite = dolzate Boys. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION oe ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, o) on to 
Daye Fer 13 on Augu will be held on JULY 18 and Follo 
—Purther fafertaethen can be o tained from THE HEA 
ER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Lit. (London). The 

comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of 
a sound mind in a — body. No cramming, but preparation for 
nations if desired. Freeh and German a speciality. ge 
grounds, high and healthy position. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY wl eat 1880), 
i Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, lady Professors, Teache’ Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Keaders, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
schools recommended, and Prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or oF etter) dig requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 C 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guerdians | desiring accurate informatio: lati 
the CHOICE CHOULS for mag a xg GI RLS or ies 
are invited _ZORORS . seu Tally deta iled i icul 
nD call upon or send fully oorag rt: jars to 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING « tu., ve 


who for nearly forty years have been closely in to’ h 
leading Educational iBstablishinente ‘ ene ene 
ice is given free of charge. 
36, BACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





St4MM ERERS and alt interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after suffering 
Sake ATAMMERING. ITS Tita =, HRASLEY, Dept. B. 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N. os 








Situations Warant. 
fPHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF EECroRER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ND LITERATURE. 
The COUNCIL are P.. to 8 int ry LECTUR i 
LAN aaa and LITERATURE. "Bal : y es ‘wee 
pplications must reac! ed, 
particulars may be obtained, by MAY lrsiane rom whom further 
WM GIBBONS, Registrar. 


City AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


BELFAST. 
The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTER 
invite KNAW at the for the position of LECTURER in FRENCH and 
at the MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Bi&L- 


a salary 1601. per annum, ,iperensing to 200%. 

Particulars of the duties and t may | 
pees from the codentaned. with EL »plications, on the 

jal form provided for the purpose, must 2 ine not later than 

Noon on WEDNESDAY, May 17, 191 

Applications should be accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials (original testimonials must not be sent). 

Canvassing is forbidden and will dis« palit. 


‘9. FORTH, Princip). 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast” — 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITT: 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD a 
THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ent MIDDLESBROUGH net COMMITTEE invite 
lications for the ee of HEAD MISTRESS of the KIRBY 
8 ;CONDARY SCHOOL te Be opened in SEPTEMBER, 1911. The 
~~y is intended to supply places for about poe Girls and 50 Boys 
w the age of 9 years. The applicant should hold a Degree of some 
University Pd the "Guited K +_— or an ‘equivalent qualification. 
She should be rienced in ndary Schoo! ing and in the 
training of Pupil ‘eachers. Salary 2001. per i rising to 2501. 
Forms of application will be supplied on receipt a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Applications, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three — testi timonials, should reach | the undersigned 
not later than MAY 22, 
Canvassing in any Ga: will disqualify. 
J. 8 CALVERT, Secretary. 
Education Offices, a Belting Middlesbrough. 

















NDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE, INDIA 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The eoumat, of the ey pet rore of SCIENCE invite 
the post of LIBRAR to take charge of the large 





UTDOOR EDUCATION.—Farm life ; dairy 


or 
Fk po nce eed which is now being kT 

licants will be required to have a thorough knowledge of 
Enel, French, and German, and a special oe of the terms 





wats poultry rearing; gardening ; &c.; modern c ure, for the purpose 
lan 3 ‘organized work and panes (orice, cotton House with | and {nck advance Students of Scvence. ae ee 
toon veniences. Sepa: Rural environment. he salary is approximately 5001. per annum with a free house, and 
London 28 miles. —M.A. Cantab., Brocas, . Bever, Kent. in addition 10 per cent of the salary will accumulate at 4 per cent 
mpon Vg | 1 Soma 2 satiend piipwenes. | seents : 

> ons, pg fullest particulars an 
EAFORD LADIES’ COLLAGE, SUSSEX. | a eeeeetes re ee eee ay Teh ene bene 
(Ou the Board of Education's List of Efticient Secondary Schools MAY 22 ee sie W 7TLLTAM RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.8., "Dutversity 
, of whom oe are Graduates. | College, Landon, W 


after full inspection.) Large 
Specially built Modern School Premises, standing in 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


Four Acres of 





than Siig. five 4. of age; ‘e yt in the sal pap 


RELIER —Temporary relief is given in cases of ry not = 4 
“ Members of th but to N their servants 
may be ded for Members of the Institu- 
tion. "Tneuly is made in pe cases by Witting Committees, and 
telief is awarded in accordance with the merits and ae ot 
each case, W. WILEIE JONES, Secretary. 











FPUCATION | (ch (choice of Schools and Tutors 
English and bene my ws wy and 





S Successful Army, civil Te ong and “Oniv —_ tree 
of charge) on tonsint of requirements FFITHS, “BMI 9 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agente ( tlaned 1893), 34, Bedfoi 
Street, Strand, W.0. 





ECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 

EAD ART MASTER Beaptea> in SEPTEMBER for BATH 
BCHOOL © 2a, rising to 3001. pe 


IRKD o "sEPTEMBER for 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. ae 1201, rising to 1501. per annum. * 





f ticulars 
For further pactic apply to ay DAY, Director of Studies. 





———————————————————— — — 
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Gounty OF LONDON 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites eppltentions for the 
ton of ASSET A Tee ed to teach Form } at the 9 COUNTY 





ECONDARY commence work at the 
begmmad of thea eae Term, 1911. The Mistress appointed will be 
requi: teach the usual form subjects to Form 1, and some English 


eld by a recognized 

minimum salary attaching to ‘the Sontbhon is 1201. a year, hes by 
annual increments of 101., subject to satisfactory service, toamaximum 
of 2201. A commencing galery higher than the minimum will, how- 
ever, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory 
“Kpnlieations a Secondary School of work of a similar nature. 

ications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtain: ther 
iculars of the capeninnen. from THE EDUCATION 
OFFI ER, as bp Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Em! .C., m they must be returned not later than 
DAY, wep ie 1 1, accompanied by copies of three 


ll A.M. on TUES pal 
All communications on the subject must 
addressed 


testimonials of recent date 
“ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stam 
foolscap env 


velope. 
Canvassing, Tither aivestiy or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


qualification for rc omplorme 
LAUREN MME, Clerk of the landen County Council. 
Education Uflices, noe = 
ay 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR au eee Departments 
The oo qpestied a the int yoy 2 which applications can be received. 
with parti 





0 A U T H O BR  S. 

The Publishers of a New Series of Novels about 30, 

hae will be glad to hear from Auihere willing to a co) t; pyrig ht out- 
n 


full 
alors of work, &c., to um Press, 1  Bream's 
dings, Chancery Lane, E. 


T° FRIENDS OF ITALY AND ITALIAN 
COMPATRIOTS.—An English Lady asks for Aid towards 





Pictures by Old Masters, the Property of Baron DALWIGR, 
yd — Wells, ‘and the Property of a Gentleman, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Ar pOvTIOn. os their Galeries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C,, 

on TU. be 3: at ten min re Lee, precisely, 6 a 

col LEOTION: of PICTURES by ‘OLD ASTERS of the Early 

Bastish, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian Schools; also Water-oiy 
wings. 





the Education of a young I Gentleman of h 
without i. a 
capacity. a A 
in the R. sii ituto wAifiest* Rielle Scienze Sociale at Florence is 
earnestly solicited. 

Names, references, and all Leg given, by the Advertiser, 
A. D. B. A., Villa Palmiera, Locarno, 8w: 


COLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 
years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musi 
B. B.D.Oron. deohs LIVING with more scope ke energies. Excellen 








ble Mii 77, 


Books. 
M*xcons HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL by 


CTION, at their Rooms, 115, ony ion 
NESDAY, May 17, and Following me att o'clock, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS, 8, comprising Incunabulaand Early Prin nted 
Books — a Sensdeanaee Century Manuscript, on vellum — Spenser's 
Works, 1611—Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedies and Tragedies, the 
Folio Editions of 1647 and 1679—Bacon’s Essays, First Complete Editi 
and others in Old English Literature—a few Seventeenth 
Eighteenth Century Morocco Bindings—Papworth’s Views of London, 














and Clerical.— Apply Box 1738, Atheneum Press, 1816, and other Books with Coloured lates—Folio Illustrated Books— 
is, ‘Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lan rane, Milton's Works, by Mitford, 8 vola., and Dryden's Works, by Scott 
orks George Eliot's Wo ay First yt; Edition. 21 vols Fit 
Works—George 8 or. rst Collec ition, 21 vo! —, 
ARE COINS and MEDALS of all Pape and | Editions te gaan, 
countries or catalogued. ie. Celiac’ 9 + a Li. Catal on appli 
Specimens PURCHASED at — B 
—S8PINK & SON, Ltd., Medallis tH. ane Eing ana for Gah Valuable Law Books—Book , ae 


dilly, London, W. (close to Piceadiliy Cireus). 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING in PRIVATE 
HOUSE, 800 feet above the sea. Close to the Moor. Sheltered 
| Southern aspect. Separate tables. Stabling and Motor 








from 
THE BEC SECRETARY. "Ole ss Service Commission, Burli 
London, W. 





UNIOR CLERK WANTED for PUBLISHER’S 
eed Ween Some knowledge of Shorthand and Typewriting and 
ood Handwriting essential. Some acquaintance with Book Pro- 
uction preferred. wy Ad by letter only, in own hand, to B. T. 
BATSFORD, 94, High 





ANTED by a COLLECTOR, for a few hours 

a SECRETARY q jist and Shorthand Writer pre- 

ferred) } = — FA. g Boo! &c.—Address K. G., Box 1787, 
Athenzeum Press, 13, Becam's wildings Chancery Lane, E.0. 








Situations Wanted. 


RIVATE SECRETARY. —A YOUNG LADY 
care ex nce with a well-known publicist 


desir HE ENGAGED ENT.—. T., 163, Sutherland Avenue, Mai 





YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
she iO Fase caseagaoies ee A FIT ERET 


ipal. esearch, 
ip Publishi: House or Private.—Apply J 
Cintra, Spica An Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 








Miscellaneous. 


N AUTHOR’S ADVICE.—Mr. William 

Le Queux the novelist writes :—“ If I us uired a yo guide 

and critic C7 at once seek the valuable aid of Mr. Stanhope W. 

Borie have —y him for many years, ne can testify his 

ledge of what editors an 

- RR want. It will be a fortunate hour for those of his clients 

who are wise enough to secure his services as their literary consultant.” 

Mr. Sprigg’s address is The Anchorage, Felpham, Sussex. Late Editor 

< — Magazine and reader for Messrs. Cassell & Co., for nearly 

r years reviewer on the Standard, and formerly Hon. Literary 

Ravicer + the Society of Women Journalists. Correspondence from 

Authors invited concerning any difficulties they may experience in 
their work: or in finding a profitable market for their manuscripts. 


Litres, Ger MSS. TRANSLATED-—Italian, 
Preach, German, &c. ; fy Feabitice See Scientific, &c., also 
tablished since 1896. 
i ~ Queen Victoria Street. — = —. 8048. 











oon aROZzL ZI, 
Inquiries invit 


TLLIAM ROWBOTTOM, 
ent fecttom & Son, Bt. Michael's Chambers, Oxford 
‘om Authors and Publishers requiring COPY 
silts ad 2 TOR PRESS. —Address New Headington, Oxford. 


R. ae POLY AL WESTELL, F.LS., 

er House, Letchworth, is NOW OPEN for ENGAGE- 

MENTS 1 in a SOHO OLS, &c., as L koTURER and INSTRUCTOR ia 
NATURE-STUDY. Terms on application. 





formerly trading 








RANSLATIONS into English, at moderate 
at from French, Gorman — - ei ish.—W. T. 
b- ~ ~ 8, M.A., 10, Haringey Par . Telephone, 





Tbe RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and te - moderate terms. Excellent 





ai;= B., Box 1062, Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buldings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
YOUNG GERMAN LADY desires post as 


OTHER'S or USEFUL HELP. 9 one reference.—Apply 
Fréulein L., 51, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 





A DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
we fipnes ageress, Mat Secretary, or Superintendent) a 

pate 4 A ble, energeti, trustworthy, ten Joan ten years’ ce ad ag 

grime oreroment Beparime Athenzum Press, 13. Brean’ + e Buildings, E. 





ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN.—MAY 19th, 
So Erronees. 55 Driving Excursions into the heart of the mountains. 
Bi tz, San ae. Fan. Lourdes, Cauterets, &c.. visited. 
night travel. Later, mites, Holland, | Switzerland, Danube, ona 
Constantinople, A BISHOP, Haslemere, 
Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





Inclusive terms.—‘*CANTAB,” Middlecott, 
} - South Devon. 





EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within easy reach of 

the City and West End.—An cnorationel well built, non- 
basement House. KNOTTYWOOD, 105, PRIORY RUAD. Four 
Reception Rooms, Seven Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Bathroom (hot 
and cold), Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, &c.; good Garden, front and 
Conservatory ; space at side for Garage ; Gas and Electric 
Light. TO BE SOLD at at the very low price > a Freehold, or 
would let to suitable tenant at 100I. annum.—CAKE- 
a apply Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s 1 Buildings, Chancery 





RIGHTON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 

8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual Ome, Small garden. Facing 
south. Three minutes station and trams; ten minutes sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.c, 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at nea House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, oS on MONDAY, and Two Following Days, 
atl —< oy MA USCRIPTS. oenpene — 
ipheary of D DEWES, D.D. LL.D., f St. Au 
tine’s Vicarage, Benflotury Work in General Literstare, Poetica 
Works, Books on bine apes, &c.; the Property of the late 
JOSEPH Jaume MU. * the ‘well-known East An — 
eneal —Suffolk Manorial Families, a copies - Suffolk 
ks, the Pepe, of the Inte J. A. CLARK, Esq., chief ey 
oe on ‘Natural H i A Sowerby’s English 
Ray vy Socio TE Publications. he. Selection from the L near f 
A ‘the ‘late D. 8. — Nichols’ History of Leiceste: 
ge Paper, LY. taale’s Warwickshire, Shaw's Staffords hire, 
ithe ey | of the Kev. L. 8. GRESLEY, and other Properties. 
iweludin Collection of Indian Miniatures—fine illustrated 
Works— Publications of Learned Societies—Muir’s Facsimile Reprints 
ot William Blake's Works, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Pom mye Collection of Engravings formed by Col. 
NT AGU (deceased), late of 123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their — No. 13, Wellington 

pot S itrand, W.C., on i ag yy May 10, and Two Following 

at 1 o'clock precisely, t he im rtant COLLECTION of EN- 

GRAVINGS formed by Col. MONTAGU (deceased), late of 123, Pall 

all, 8.W., comprising Fancy Subjects and Portraits by Masters = 
the En _ School of the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries, som 

Seiten Soret ee betty eset iepsoesincd ot 

Eig mth Cen —Engravings by Old Masters—Topograp! an 

er Collections—Framed Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Art Objects, the Property of a 


of J \p 
Private Collector. 


Meena SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
itrand, W.C., on T and Followin 

1 oy ‘preciely, a COLLECTION RE: JAPARES E£ ART ORs Bers 





A Collecti 





the ig: < ears Le fee inclaging Hetenhe in 
aed an nd Lacaner—a few other Carvings in W. and Ivory— 
Tobacco Pouch Cases — 2. a 


uer Boxes and Inro—and 
Tsuba of well- known Schools, and other Metal Work. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, the Propert 
of Dr. R. S. MILLER, of Kobe, Japan, ” 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


. — SELL by AUCTION, "at their Moun, No. 13, Wellington 
pease Strand, W.C., on MON 22, and Two Following Days 

1 o'clock ly, a valuable LLECTION of JAPAN E 
toto PRINTS, the “property of Dr. R. 8. MILLER, of Kobe, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Books and Manuscripts, werner he og ig emoved from 
the Isle of Wight, the a oft ‘ate H. T. HITCHINS, 
other Properties. 


Esq., and 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


Leicester W.C., = 


ve 
of 





Catalogues may be had. 








ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 

vaene*. May 26, at 1 o'clock, VA LUABLE f LAW BOOKS, inc inchudice 
complete Set of the Law Reports to 1911, 355 vols., another Set te 

1910, 10, and a Series from 1881 to 1992—Revised Reports, in oo half-calt 

1891-1910—Knapp and Moore’s Privy ——. Cases, 27 vols.— Modern 
a — &c.—also severa] Mah and Office 

‘urnitur 





Catalogues are preparing. 
Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL iy 
AUCTION * et poems, 115, Chan Lane t the 
end of MAY,a ARY of RARE and Aniki BOOKS 
removed from an Bh lies Mansion, R.- any 8. Pyne's Royal 
Residences, 3 vols., original morocco ip’s Britannia 
Tilustrata, 2 vols. —Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Best Edi ion, 2 vols.— 
asted’s Kent, 4 vols., and other Topographical Works—Rare 
n Old English 1 —_———— including a Lye copy of The Mirror of 
Our Lady, 1530, and Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 
First Ed Kion—Goltvenithe 's Traveller, First Edition—a few Specimens 
of Early Bindings, including a volume in French morocco with the 
Arms of Anne ~ Austria, and Wilson’s Arte of Logike and 
Rhetorike, 1553, ped calf—Books of Travel, 
some relating to America — fine copies of Scrope’s Deer-Stalking 
and Salmon Fishing, cloth, uncut — Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 
including the rare Second Series, 75 vols., 


Catalogues are preparing, 


— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ety gs eotion. that_they will hold the i 
SALES by be AY AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, ans Street, St. James 
Square, the SALES commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, May 8, OBJECTS OF ART, 
the Property of the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart, 
M.P., deceased, and from various sources. 


On TUESDAY, May 9, BOOKS from the 
LIBRARIES of the e Right H Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart, MP, 
a AMELIUS BEAUCLERK, the late 
CHARLES I) JACOBY, Buq. end others 


On WEDNESDAY, May 10, PORCELAIN and 


oLD ENGLISH FURNITURE of the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
KINNOULL, and from various sources. 
and FRIDAY, 


On THURSDAY, May il 
Mey — by OLD MASTERS, the Property of ARTHUR 


m... MONDAY, May 15, and Two Followin 
the choice COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLAT 


PORKION SILVER, and OBJECTS OF VERTU, of the late Cel. 
TIPPING. 


On FRIDAY, May 19, important PICTURES 
of the EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL and WORKS BY OLD MASTERS 


The Hawkshaw Collection of Japanese Art. 


Mirus GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 
SELL by AUCTION, at thats Galeries, % Argyll St Street, Oxford 
Circus, W., on May and Days, at 
1.30 p.m. each day, the well- hnown JAPANESE B COLLECTION formed 
by J. C. HAWKSHAW, Esq., M.A., of H . 
comprising very fine examples of INRO, TSUBA, SWORDS, 8 
FUKNITURE, FUCHI, KASHIRA, MENUKL, and KANAMONO. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


Old English Glass. 


Mem GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 
Lary aporioe, at their Galleries, 7, Core Oxtord 




















‘cus, W., ONDA KION at 1.30 P.m., ECTION of 
SED ENGLISH and PORETC N ae formed by H. DACRE. 








Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp,, will 


SELL AUCTION, s theis Galleries, 7, A 1 ” street, 
7 Circus, on TUESD +s 2 16, and Following Day, at 
30 p.u., a valuable COLLECTION of BRITISH, COLONIAL, and 


FOREIGN POSTAGE ST. 
War Medals and Decorations. 
MESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lep., will 
SELL by their s Oxford 
Circus, W., 
P. 

















Crosses 
Milita ef 
and Wellingiwon— 
St. Michael and 


of Great Britain 


continued 
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Messrs. CASSELLS INTERESTING MISCELLANY 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 
AND SCULPTURE 


The only authoritative fine art record of pictures actually hung at the 
STIFF PAPER COVER age picture show of the year. Last year’s publication was widely praised CLOTH GILT VOLUME, 
VOLUME, 33. NET. y the press. ‘‘No reproductions could well be more beautiful” was the 5s. NET. 
verdict of one leading journal. 


THE NEW GARDEN OF CANADA 


f By Packhorse and Canoe through Undeveloped British Columbia. 
a By F. A. TALBOT. With 48 Plates. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


i A book which should prove of incalculable value to all those who either purpose settling inthe new British Columbia or investing in the mining, 
3 agricultural, or industrial interests of this virgin country. It contains particulars about which the official blue-books and guides are yet practically silent. 


CANADA AS IT I8 | THE NEW BOOK OF THE HORSE 


RK By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. RD Hunti : os 
Withan Introduction by the Right Hon, LORD STRATHOONA, G.C.M.G. G.C.V.0. F.B.S., | By CHARLES RICHA —_ (Hunting Editor of ” Field). 
With 4 Plates in Colour and over 50 Black-and-White Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 68. Profusely Ulustented with one and other Illustrations. 
A New Edition of the book which created such a furore on its initial issue. \ Cloth gilt, 258. net. 


mayor FOURTEEN YEARS A JESUIT 


By COUNT VON HOENSBROECH. Translated by ALICE ZIMMERN. 


A Record of Personal Experience and a Criticism. 
Medium 8vo, 2 vols. cloth gilt, 25s. net per Set. 
The fruit of fourteen years’ inside knowledge of the Jesuit Order. The Jesuit system of Education and Moral Training is minutely described and 














| 


























ériticised. 
NATURE STUDY 
b 
THE NATURE LOVERS HANDBOOK. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
H RICHARD KEARTON writes on Birds; J. J. WARD on Butterflies and Moths; PUREFOY FITZGERALD on Wild Flowers; 
i HENRY IRVING on Trees ; and 8. L. BENSUSAN on Mammals and Reptiles. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE KEARTONS’ NATURE PICTURES 
By GILBERT WHITE. By RICHARD and CHERRY KEARTON. 
With Notes by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., and 120 Illustrations from Photographs by Beautifully Reproduced in Photogravure, Colour, and Black-and-White. 
CHERRY and RICHARD KEARTON. Descriptive Text by RICHARD KEARTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 2 vols. cloth gilt, 15s. net each. 
May 18. USEFUL ARTS 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 
By J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN. ee eee 
Demy 4to, cloth limp, 5s. net. By R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. (Lond.) F.R.S.E. 
Gives useful information as to the best means of decorating and furnishing a house, ; Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The book is fully illustrated with Designs by leading decorative Artists of the day. A useful Treatise dealing with the applications of electricity to modern life. 
TECHNICAL WORKS 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY HARDENING AND TEMPERING STEEL 
A Workshop Guide to the Heat Treatment of all Steels including High Speed. 
By the late Prof. AYRTON and THOMAS MATHER, F.R.S. M.LE.E. Edited by BERNARD E. JONES (Editor of Work.) 
De s loth, 9 t. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
ee Edited by BERNARD E. JONES. 
_A laboratory and lecture course for first year students of electrical ELECTRIC PRIMARY BATTERIES 
bine op ages pect lg ag Definitions of the Electrical Units. . Illustrated with useful Drawings and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
utility is enhan important wire and winding tables in the 
, some of which, cciginally coleainted by Prof. Mather, are now ELECTRIC ACCUMULATORS 
published for the first time. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
FICTION 
By KEBLE HOWARD. With 51 Illustrations by L. RAVEN HILL. 6s. 
JOAN OF THE TOWER. CAPTAIN BLACK 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. By MAX PEMBERTON. (Sequel to ‘The Iron Pirate.’) 6. 
TWIN SISTERS THE THIRD MAN 
ee By RICHARD MARSH. May 25. 6s. By SILAS K. HOCKING. May 18. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL & CO. Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Harper's Library of Living Thought. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


REVOLUTIONS OF 
CIVILISATION. Profusely illustrated. 


Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


“A succinct and suggestive study of the periodicity of 
civilisation—of the causes of growth and decay . — 
server. 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 
The Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FRE- 
MANTLE (Dean of Ripon). 


“ An earnest and courageous book.”—Observer. 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS. 


Prof. A. W. BICKERTON. Introduction 
by Prof. E. RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. Ilus- 
trated. 
Describes the formation of new stars from the collisions 
of dead suns. 
“Interesting and stimulating.”—Athencewin. 


Please write for a Prospectus of this Series. 


ISABELLA OF MILAN. 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. Tilustrated: 
10s. 6d 


“ A wonderful picture of life at an Italian ducal court 
during the splendid time of the Renaissan-e.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
QUEEN MARGOT. 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Portrait. 

















7s. 6d. 


A new and cheaper edition of this interesting life of the 
wife of Henry IV. of France (Henry of Navarre). 


NEW 6/ FICTION. 


THE SECRET 
OF THE DRAGON. 


MARY L. PENDERED. 
** Really a triumph.”— Westminster Gazette. 
* Something arresting.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A dainty story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GIBBIE GAULT (J/mmediately.) 
K. L. BOSHER 


THE SECRET OF THE DRAGON 
MARY L. PENDERED 


GLAMOURIE. A Story of Paris 


W. S. JOHNSON 
FORTUNATA MARJORIE PATTERSON 
THE LEVER W. DANA ORCUTT 


THE SKIPPER AND THE SKIPPED 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER. 
RABAT THE INACCESSIBLE | 


MODERN BAKER’S BREAD 
Prof. R. K. DUNCAN 


WILLIAM STRANG, Painter and Etcher 
C. H. CAFFIN 


THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA 
C. W. FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


Stories, &c., by NORMAN DUNCAN, 
CAROLYN WELLS, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, &c. 
MARGARET DELAND’S 
Serial Story 
THE IRON WOMAN. 
Illustrated throughout by eminent Artists. 








. ADAMSON 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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THE BEST FICTION OF THE SEASON, 6/- EACH 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY NEW AUTHORS 


Horace Caradoc GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 


Sunday Times.—" The book is full of delightful and attractive people who seem to be singularly lifelike, and the 
character-drawing is fine.” , 
Daily Teleyraph.—“ We like this novel....There is a Disraelian touch about it....the whole book is a success.” 


Hector Munro MRS. ELMSLEY 


Times.—‘“* Mr. Munro has constructed the social world of his story with a truly Balzacian attention to detail. We 
hail gladly such sound and conscientious work.” 
rlobe,—“* A thoughtful book....has a sociological value apart from its solid qualities as a work of fiction.” 


W. E. Norris VITTORIA VICTRIX 


Daily Mail.— A good story......a book that does not contain a dull page......an eminently readable novel.” 
Standard.—“ A smartly written book...... an enjoyable book thoroughly to be recommended.” 


Una L. Silberrad DECLINED WITH THANKS 
Andy Adams WELLS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOK (ILLUSTRATED) BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT.’ 


Mrs. George Wemyss _ PEOPLE OF POPHAM 





(2nd Impression.) 





THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 


Being some familiar Correspondence of PETER HARDING, M.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Punch.—*** The Corner of Harley Street’ is particularly welcome, for in it is a fair criticism, a complete defence, and 
some high praise of the doctoring trade......the casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the expression ofa 
nature receptive, observant, justand humorous......The minute I saw the book I knew I should love it; it has the look 
about it. Sol have read it, and now [ am going to read it again.” 





THE WORLD OF DREAMS 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 7s, 6d. net. 
Daily News.—“ Mr, Havelock Ellis is profound in his analysis, daring in his imagination, pouring light upon his 
subject from innumerable fields of culture, always suggestive, always fascinating to read.” 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: an Autobiography. 16s. net. 
SIR FREDERICK HAINES syroserrs. ratr. 10s, 64. net. 7 
THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 12s. ne:. 











Elihu Vedder 





21s. net 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF V. 

DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 4s. 6d. net 
SIXTINE ROME J. A. F. Orbaan 7s. 6d. net 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN Adelaide Gosset 7s. 6d. net 
THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION Borden P. Bowne 5s. net 
FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT Dr. Karl Kumm 16s. net 
ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD P. T. Ethertoa 16s, net 
ADVENTURE, SPORT AND TRAVELON THE W.N. Fergusson 16s. net 

TIBETAN STEPPES 
THE NEW EUROPE, 1789-1889 R. W. Jeffery 8s. 6d. net 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF LANCASHIRE Henry Cecil Wyld & T. 0. Hirst 26s. net 


THE SOUL OF THE INDIAN C. A. Eastman 4s, 6d. net 
ANCIENT IRISH POETRY Kuno Meyer 3s. 6d. net’ 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD J. Alan Murray 3s. 6d. net 





ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS SERIES 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763. 4s. 6a. net. 
INDIA, 1600-1826, 4s. 6a. net. 


Further Volumes in active preparation. 


LONDON “10 ORANGE STREET Wo. 


CLIFFORD’S INN 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEAN'S 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 

















Price 4}d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
AUYERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Frances M. Gosttine, 


Author of ‘The Bretons at Home.’ With 8 Lllustrations in Colour by Léopold 
Lelée and 32 other Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. 


an Introduction by Anatole le Braz. 
Fanty Lescure, and 82 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 63. 


POEMS. By Emery Porrtz. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
CHARDIN. By Hersertr E, A. Furst. With 45 Plates. 


Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN EUROPE. By H. A. L. 


FISHER, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEXICO WITH BRUSH AND PEN. 
oy aan ts With 20 Mounted Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 


DE PROFUNDIS. By Oscar Wirpe. New Issue. Cloth, 1s. net. 
A HOLIDAY IN GAOL. By F. Martyn. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES OF TREES AND FLOWERS, By M. Waraictey. 
With Descriptions by ANNIE LORRAIN SMITH, F.L.S. Small crown 4to, 
158. net. 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. ' By E. A. Braytey 
HODGETTS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Two centuries of Berlin Court life. 


THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. K. A. 
ae of ‘The Court of Louis XIII.’ With 12 Illustrations. Demy 


MYSTICISM: a Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. By EVELYN UNDERHILL. Demy 8vo, 
lis. net. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. By T. 8S. Crouston, M.D. LL.D. 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Hygiene of Mind.’ With 14 Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A MINE OF FAULTS. By F. W. Barn. Cheaper Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of ‘A Digit 


of the Moon.’ Witha Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. 


Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S. Sunress. 
a 15 Coloured Illustrations by HENRY ALKEN. New Issue. Gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE IDEAL HOME AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


EUSTACE MILES (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Mavup Crurrwetzt, Author of ‘ Mantegna,’ 
&c. With 81 Plates. Wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 


SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. By Wittiam Morris Cottzs and 


HENRY CRESSWELL. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


RICHES AND POVERTY (1910). By L. G. Catozza Money, 


M.P. Tenth and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. Chosen and Arranged by Susan CooLincE: 


Medium 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. D.Litt. Fourth 
and Revised Edition, with Notes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A splendid book for the young. 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU-SHIMA. 


By JOHN RICHARD HALE. With 17 Plans and 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS. 


By Frances M. Gostiine, with 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston 
S d and Cheaper Editi Crown 








By F. W. Bary. 


By Mrs. 


By C. Grant 


ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Wit .7 Maps. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. [ 


Oman’ History of England. 





FICTION 


JANE. By Marre Coretur. With a new Preface. Feap. 8vo 
cloth, le. net. [Methuen’s Shilling Novels.” 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyman. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. net. (Methuen's Shilling Novels. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
HICHENS, Author of ‘ The Garden of Allah.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘In many ways the most perfect thing Mr. Hichens h i 
——— of the - of story-telling,” —Morning Pos 7 Be get Cone....0 Saiphed 
“In sustained and concentrated fascination it equals anything Mr. Hic y 
done.”—Evening Standard, ” PrEns . Seana ges 


A CHARMING HUMBUG. By Imocen Ciark. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE ELDEST SON. By Axcurpatp Marsnatt, Author of ‘The 


Squire’s Daughter.’ Crown 8vo, 63. (Second Edition. 
‘The book claims and entertains from first to last.” —Atheneum. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR. By 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE EXPIATION OF JOHN COURT. By D. Mavp. 
8vo, 68. 
“A moving and thoughtful study by a writer of considerable literary and narrative 
gifts.” — Times. 


THE CARD. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


By Roserr 


Rospert Castneton. 


Crown 


By Arnotp Bennerr, Author of ‘ Clayhanger.’ 
[Fourth Edition. 


“Mr. Bennett is in his liveliest form in ‘The Card.’... It is true comedy of 
character. He has created a type for eternal laughter. He has ‘ cheered us all up.’” 
Morning Post. 


“A most entertaining story, with never a dreary or dismal moment in it.” 
Daily Chronicle, 
SHADOW-SHAPES. By Maupe Annestey, Author of ‘ Wind 
Along the Waste.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 
“The absorbing drama grows with every page, and it is all well and cleverly done.” 


i ; i ’ Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘The handling of this well-contrived story is clever and powerful.”— Morning i. 


GRIFFITH COLGROVE’S WIFE. By Geratp Frrzsrzpuen, 
Author of ‘ More Kin than Kind.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ A novel of excellent merit, which conveys a sense of knowledge and wide experience.” 


Scotsman. 
LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. By Martin Swayyz, 
Author of ‘The Bishop and the Lady.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
““A very gay and sparkling novel. The bright, witty, and clever talk 
immediate appeal to the reader.”—British Weekly. . aieeeen 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Marsorre Bowen. Crown 
Svo, 6s. (Third Edition. 
“Miss Marjorie Bowen is now a fixed star in the literary firmament. With a 
trenchant style she impresses on the mind clear-cut pictures of men and women engaged 
on great affairs of life. Here she has managed to engage our sympathies to the utmost. 
‘Defender of the Faith’ is indeed a remarkable achievement.”—Morning Post. 
Crown 8vo, 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. By Even Puittports. 
6s (Third Edition. 


“The book is a remarkably fine piece of work, compelling in its interest, and done 
with a fine sense of character.”—G/asgow News. 

“The book is its author’s best work—painful and humorous, light and of the deepest 
depths, and profoundly human always.”—Odserver. 


THE COIL OF CARNE. 


“Full of crisp and thoroughly fresh writing... 
romance.” — Bookman. 
“A powerful story of much dramatic interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LADY FANNY. By Mrs. George Norman, Author of ‘Sylvia 
in Society.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition, 
“The story is really beautiful; it is told with delicacy and restraint, and a kind of 
humour that adds enormously to its effect.”—Punch. 


ROSAMUND. By Bearrice Wuirsy, Author of ‘The Result of 
an Accident.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
“This well-written story has an innate charm, and the picture is full of touches true to 
Devonshire life.”—Scotaman. 
“ An artistic aud distinguished piece of writing.”—Morning Post. 


SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Maun Srepyey Rawson. Crown 
8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
“The big ‘celloist is really splendid, and the people she encounters are cleverly 
studied.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Hoven, Author of 


‘The Mississippi Bubble.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxennam. 


8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and A. M. Wuuian- 


SON, Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor.’ Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 


By Joun OxennaM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


: (Third Edition. 
.A suggestive and stirring piece of 


Crown 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists. A Trilogy of 
God and Man (Minos ony, of 
Crete, Ariadne in Naxos. he 


Death of Hippolytus). By MAU- 
RICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The 
Forest Lovers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
net. 


VOLS. V. AND VI.\JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Harry Furniss Cen- 
tenary Edition of the 
Works of Thackeray. with 


500 new Plates and Artist’s Preface to 
each volume, by HARRY FURNISS, 
over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, 
and Bibliographical Introductions by 
LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited to 500 
copies. In 20 vols. '8vo, 10s. 6d. net 

r volume. Orders will only be taken 
or complete sets. To be issued two vols. 
monthly. 


Vv. The Virginians. 


VI. Barry Lyndon and Catherine. 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, 
on application. 

The Amazing Emperor 
Heliogabalus. By J. STUART 

HAY, St. John’s College, Oxford. With 
Introduction by Prof. J. B. BURY, 


Litt.D., and 8 Page Plates of Coins 
and Medals. S8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of Ethics, 


Greek and Modern. By 
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The Digressions of V. By Elihu Vedder. 
(Constable & Co.) 


To know oneself is admittedly man’s first 
philosophical duty, and to review oneself 
may perhaps be held a literary corollary 
for an author, however disconcerting to the 
professional critic. Mr. Vedder, at all 
events, has cunningly forestalled most of 
the things we might have been inclined 
to say about his book. He confesses he 
is “appalled at the meagreness” of its 
contents :— 


“A few impressions, — a few moods,— 
& few doings and happenings,—a few reflec- 
tions of doubtful value,—and afew stories, 
equally of doubtful value.—and a great deal 
of self. However, as this last is what I 
aim at, I now give it to my friends. And 
as there may be in this great big world some 
who are not friendly, to avoid the evil eye, 
I use an old incantation—I spit three times 
and say garlick—with a k.” 


We for our part, in great apprehension, 
especially of the k, hasten to dissociate 
ourselves most emphatically from the 
unfriendly. No one, indeed, could help 
being grateful in the first place for a book 
full of delightful drawings by the delicate 
imaginative pencil which the illustrations 
to FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ first 
made famous. Nor can any one, we 
think, who knows the joy of life and its 
sadness, fail to enter with understanding 
mto Mr. Vedder’s chequered moods, 
jovial, rollicking, ‘reckless, sympathetic, 
melancholy, sentimental, by turn ; frivol- 





ous on the surface, serious at heart ; and 
always and above all kindly, warmhearted, 
a friendly man. He stands as a Bohe- 
mian in days when true Bohemia has been 
wiped out of the map, a denizen of the 
Quartier as it once was, though hardly 
in his time, a rolling-stone who is perpetu- 
ally lamenting his poor show of moss, yet, 
if he had to roll it over again, would in- 
fallibly roll the same way. He is not one 
of the groaners over spilt milk, and 
repentance is not his devotional attitude. 
He tells the story of how he met a friend 
at the club and asked, “ How about 
drinking nowadays?” “Ah,” was the 
reply, ‘‘as for trinking, I have quvite 
giffen it up; dat is to say, except ven 
I am in gompany or ven I feel lonesome.” 
So, adds Mr. Vedder, “I am still un- 
repentant, and drink just as much as 
nephritis will allow. But perhaps I am 
bragging.” 


Mr. Vedder has a deserved reputation 
as a raconteur, but every one knows the 
difference between the spoken and the 
written word, and how much a tale loses 
when deprived of gesture and expression. 
Victor Hugo’s grandchildren, when they 
demanded another recital of the oft-told 
story of “the good flea and the wicked 
king,” always rigorously insisted on 
having “les mouvements ” with it, and 
Mr. Vedder cites this in deprecation of 
the apparent flatness of some of his own 
anecdotes. Not that “the motions” 
are unattended with risk. Rinehart, we 
are told, “had a habit when dining, no 
matter where, of throwing out his hands ; 
then, of course, all the glasses in his 
vicinity went by the board,” to the detri- 
ment of gowns. 


** He was always breaking things and always 
asking pardon. And this was his way to the 
very last ; for when he was dying, surrounded 
by his grief-stricken friends, his very last 
act was to throw out his arms in the old 
Way, sweep a glass off the night-stand, 
and say, as he heard it break, ‘I beg your 
pardon.’ ” 


We miss the explicatory “ motions,” 
however, in many of the stories in this 
book, which, we are sure, were spoken very 
differently from the way they read; 
and we are convinced that the author has 
a fund of other “ yarns ”” which could be 
told adequately only “in Spanish” or 
some other discreet and learned tongue. 
As it is, there are some good specimens of 
the kind of humour which is cultivated 
in the United States. There is wit in the 


following :— 


‘William Hunt, aside from being one 
of the most fascinating and loveable men 
I have ever known, was also an accom- 
plished swearer. My brother Alexander 
once said to me, ‘ Ell, I wish you wouldn’t 
swear. Not that I object tothe swearing, but 
you do not do it gracefully. Now Hunt 
did do it gracefully. He could swear in any 
society, and did so; and, although I never 
heard him, I am persuaded he could have 
sworn in church with perfect propriety 
He had his days ; there were days when he 
swore constantly ; on others he seemed to 
have sworn off swearing, and only swore 
intermittently.” 





There is humour of another sort in the 
story of the Roman cabman who, when 
remonstrated with for yelling at the top 
of his voice to attract “ fares,”’ and asked 
why he did it, “answered with a smile 
‘“Hunger!’” A Jew’s sense of incon- 
gruity is well expressed in the case of 
*“* Simmit,”’ who, when on a walk in the 
Campagna, fell to on ham and eggs like 
any Christian :— 


‘But we were not prepared for what 
followed. The sky darkened, there was a 
muttering of thunder, and the rain began to 
fall. Simmit went to the door to see what 
our chances were of getting to Rome with 
dry skins. Just then there came a blinding 
flash of lightning, followed by a tremendous 
roar of thunder, and all Hell seemed to 
break loose. Simmit, coming back to the 
table, sat down, and quietly remarked, as 
if to himself, ‘By Jove, what a fearful 
pother about a little pork!’ ” 


This anecdote is not exactly new, but 
perhaps worth repeating to a generation 
which has no remedy. 

But we confess a good many of “ V.’s ” 
stories leave us as cold as the audience 
who listened to Artemus Ward’s lecture 
at New York :— 


““Artemus was most sympathetic. He 
looked se frail and delicate that he gave an 
impression of one doomed to die young. 
There was something comically pathetic 
as he patiently waited for the audience to 
catch on to his jokes ; no wonder, for it was 
often a case of pearls. It was to him the 
man said aftera lecture, ‘I say, it was just 
as much as I could do to keep from laffin’ 
right out two or three times.’ ”’ 


We did not “keep” ourselves, but we 
could have wished to laugh oftener. Some 
of the jokes strike us as what Mr. Vedder 
calls ‘ Chippendales,” but we have not 
heard before the story of the lady who 
asked for Max O’Rell’s ‘ John Bull and his 
Isle’ at Piale’s Library, and was told by 
the young man, “ Madame, I think you 
have made a mistake. Marcus Aurelius 
has never written anything about England 
—at least not recently.” Whence we 
deduce the disadvantage of studying the 
classics through French. 

Mr. Vedder’s disadvantage is different : 
he is in the sad position of the lady during 
the siege of Paris who was reduced to 
eating her favourite dog, and murmured, 
“How poor Fido would have enjoyed 
these bones!” Most of the old friends 
about whom his ‘Digressions’ cluster 
are dead, and from an English point of 
view some of them never lived: they may 
have been familiar figures at New York 
or at Rome, but they never reached the 
eye of the Briton. This makes the book 
peculiarly one for a small circle, and we 
do not forget “V.’s” statement that he 
writes “‘ expressly for friends.” But this 
does not affect the fact that the ‘ Digres- 
sions ’ make only a limited appeal to the 
general reader. Those who do not either 
know personally Mr. Vedder or did not 
know his cirele of friends in America and 
Italy will, we fear, discover little point 
in some of the trivial incidents and anec- 
dotes here related, though we can realize 
their interest for the few. 
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Least of all should any one open this 
volume in the hope of information. 
‘““V.” need not have warned us that there 
would be no emulation of the instructive 
‘“‘ Murray.” The whole book, as its title 
warrants, is a chaotic collection of digres- 
sions, including a ‘ Digression on Digres- 
sions’ (a sub-title in which the author 
was anticipated by Swift), and, but for 
a very useful list of paintings at the end, 
interspersed with biographical jottings, 
we should never know where we were, 
at what period of the author’s life, at 
New York, or with his father in Cuba, 
at Paris or Rome. But what is to be said 
to one who blandly confesses, “I fear 
those fond of chronology will here get 
mixed up a bit, but they cannot become 
more so than I am myself”? He re- 
membered, indeed, a great comet: “it 
was @ most impressive sight, and has 
served me as a date ever since—only 
I have forgotten in what year it occurred.” 
‘“‘ One of the hardest things to resist,” he 
adds, “is the tendency to prattle.” We 
can honestly say that no attempt at such 
resistance is discoverable in these pages ; 
nor does the author show any false affecta- 
tion on the subject. 


“What am I to do with a memory like 
mine? And then what am I to do about 
my fear of degenerating into mere prattle ? 
It is a fear I cannot overcome. ‘But, V., 
what do you call prattle?’ ‘Just what 
I’ve been writing.’””’ 


This is “ V.’s ” cunning way of taking the 
wind out of our sails. 


We shall not contradict him. He wrote 
to F. Millet, in a letter he never sent: 
“Tf the thing doesn’t speak for itself, will 
anything I can say mend it? It may 
turn out that there are more people who 
will like this sort of thing (high prattling) 
than you or I wot of.” We trust there 
are, and that they may be in the right 
mood—it all depends on that—to appre- 
ciate these characteristic sketches of men 
and things, not by any means omitting 
“ girls.’ Some may think 500 pages 
of prattle, even “high prattle,” exuber- 
ant; but let them remember the head- 
pieces and stray stanzas of quaint verse, 
and the blank pages, and the pictures— 
no one could wish fewer of them—and 
then, as the kindly author says in his 
generous way, “there is such a thing as 
skipping, which might here come in very 
well.” Only let none skip the records of 
the Vedders of Schenectady, who all 
married other Vedders if they did not 
marry Veeders, and among whom was 
that precise grandfather of “ V.,” a “good, 
honest, solid, pigheaded old Dutchman,” 
who ate his eggs with the shell on, followed 
a “religion which was simplicity itself ”’ 
(the nature of it may be read in these 
lively pages), and, when the day of his 
death came, wound up his watch, an- 
nounced the hour of his departure just 
as if he were fixing the time for a cab, and 
went. 











The Speakers of the House of Commons 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. (John 
Lane.) 


We should like to praise this outcome 
of conscientious research without reserve, 
but its lack of concentration is too obvious. 
Mr. Dasent has attempted to combine the 
biographer with the historian, the topo- 
grapher, and the antiquary, and the result 
is sometimes chaotic. As an extreme 
example of his want of method we may 
take his remarks on Sir Thomas Lovell, 
Speaker in the reign of Henry VII. 
Lovell was a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and as such originated the fine old gate- 
house in Chancery Lane. The gatehouse 
being near the chapel, Mr. Dasent is 
prompted to make a vigorous onslaught on 
Lord Grimthorpe’s “ restoration ” of that 
building. Lord Grimthorpe’s name in turn 
suggests “ Big Ben,” and so we get back 
to Westminster. It is all very readable, 
but hardly ad rem. Elsewhere, Trafalgar 
Square being in proximity to St. Stephen’s, 
we find our attention called to some sugges- 
tions for its improvement. If these were 
occasional excursions on Mr. Dasent’s part, 
they could be readily forgiven ; but through 
out the book there is a constant shifting 
from Parliamentary custom and precedent 
to the occupants of the Speaker’s chair, 
and back again. The figures fail to stand 
out from the background for the most 
part, though Lenthall and Arthur Onslow 
are adequately treated, nor is there much 
amiss with the character of truculent Sir 
Fletcher Norton. 


Mr. Dasent’s learning enables him 
incidentally to clear up certain disputed 
points of more or less relevance to his 
subject. Thus he has discovered some 
writs of summons to knights of the shire 
and burgesses dated 1275—“‘ an imperfect 
Parliament,” no doubt, as Stubbs would 
have called it, but still an important move 
towards popular representation. The first 
meeting-place of the Commons is also 
established to have been, not, as has 
been generally supposed, the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, but the 
Painted Chamber, whence they migrated 
to St. Stephen’s Chapel in 1547. 

Later, an early, perhaps the earliest, 
instance of a contested election to the 
Chair, was when, in 1566, Richard 
Onslow, the first of three Speakers of the 
same name and family, was chosen by 
eighty-two votes to sixty. In 1738, we get 
an early reference to the custom of 
separating the Government from the 
Opposition in the House. Mr. Dasent 
might have noticed that a few years 
before, when Walpole and Pulteney 
made their famous classical bet, they were 
certainly sitting side by side. We are 
also duly reminded that Speaker Denison 
was the last of his line to exercise the 
right of speaking and voting in Committee. 
But the topic of the publication of debates 
and division lists is somewhat confusedly 
treated. It is taken up at the appearance, 
in ‘ The Court Kalendar ’ for 1732, of the 





names of those who protested against 
the employment of the Hessian troops, 
and then Mr. Dasent harks back to the 
journals of Sir Symonds D’Ewes and 


the famous notice: ‘‘ These are the 
Staffordians, Betrayers of their Country.” 


Mr. Dasent has drawn up a more com- 
plete list of the medieval Speakers than 
we have bad hitherto. There is no certain 
knowledge about any of them until 
William Trussell, ‘‘ Procurator totius Par- 
liamenti ” on the deposition of Edward II., 
is reached. He was sufficiently famous 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey. But 
the Speakers soon attained the position 
of champions of popular rights, notably 
Peter de la Mare, the fearless opponent 
of Alice Perrers. It was a change, 
indeed, to the “servile lawyers,” as Mr. 
Dasent not unjustly calls them, who filled 
the chair under the Tudors. Here we 
touch on one of Mr. Dasent’s difficulties. 
These men regarded the Speakership as 
a mere stepping-stone to judicial appoint- 
ments, and sometimes held it in plurality, 
No wonder that their biographer finds 
it hard to make up his mind when to take 
them up and when to drop them. 


Of the numerous good stories scattered 
about Mr. Dasent’s book, there is human 
interest in Speaker Widdringion’s blunder. 
The poor man had“been kept dinnerless 
in the chair all day, and when it came 








to giving his casting vote at nine o’clock © 


in the evening, he ejaculated, “I am 
Yea, a NoIshouldsay.” The character of 


a later Speaker, Harley, is incorrectly | 


drawn by Mr. Dasent. 
assuredly was not. 
though he had a knowledge of men, and 
he illustrated the general rule that those 


* Brilliant ” he | 
Harley was dull, | 


Tie 


who have been successes in the chair 


have failed as political leaders. Spencer | 
Compton, Addington, and Grenville are | 


later examples. Mr. Dasent has some 
apt remarks on the gradual evolution 


of the non-partisan Speaker, chosen for the | 
most part from the ranks of the country | 


gentlemen, though Gully was a reversion 


to the lawyer type. Personal knowledge | 


lends an interest to the sketches of recent 
occupants of the chair. 


We must not conclude our notice of 
Mr. Dasent’s book without congratulating 
him and his publisher on the admirable 
collection of portraits and illustrations of 
historical buildings which adorns its pages. 
Mr. John Lane’s erudite note tells all 
about them, and the assiduity with which 
they have been brought together from 
country houses, churches, and other sources 
deserves every praise. 








Some Principles of Liturgical Reform. By 
W.H. Frere. (John Murray.) 


TxosE who follow the newspapers of the 


day cannot fail to be aware that the} 
Church of England is mildly agitated by 


proposals for the revision of her Book of 
Common Prayer. The discussion of the 


subject has hitherto been violent, but the 
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interest of it has been ephemeral. With 
the exception of a report by certain 
bishops submitted to the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, nothing 
has resulted from the alarums and excur- 
sions which is likely to have any enduring 
place in theological literature ; and they 
must be sanguine indeed who imagine 
that the proposals of the Committee 
of the Lower House on the revision of 
the Prayer Book are likely to be accepted 
by the Church. Up till now the pro- 
ceedings have been like those which 
accompany the proposals made from time 
to time for the “restoration” of an 
ancient building. A number of persons 
who have no expert knowledge have 
expressed their opinions with forcible 
lucidity, and a society for the protection 
of things ancient has stepped in with 
criticism at once violent, justifiable, and 
pedantic. What is found so difficult to 
obtain is the union of expert knowledge 
and common sense. 


Now at last, after much negligible 
clamour, we have in the volume before us 
a careful consideration of ‘‘some prin- 
ciples of liturgical reform ”’ by an expert 
who has a practical knowledge of practical 
needs. Dr. Frere’s book is to be wel- 
comed, then, by the hesitating Churchman 
as well as the inquiring student. It is 
the sensible book of a learned man. 


Dr. Frere will have none of the “non 
possumus”’ attitude: he brushes aside 
the people who say that the Church of 
England is not sufficiently united to revise 
her forms of worship, and dare not risk 
the intervention of an ignorant and un- 
sympathetic House of Commons. As a 
matter of fact, he says, in the past the 
Prayer Book has always been revised in 
times of controversy; and the State, 
after the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, and the issue, as a consequence, 
of “letters of business,” would stultify 
itself if it did not give every facil:ty to 
the Church. The Church 


. will not be guiltless if it does nothing, or 
if it allows the beginnings that have been 
made to lead to no end. Inaction would 
be worse than a crime ; it would be a blunder 
too. For if the Church were to pronounce 
itself incapable of using the opening which 
as been given to it, not only would it be 
stultified, but the State would be bound 
itself to legislate on behalf of the Church 
that had declared its own incompetence 
or unwillingness to reform. Our choice at 
present lies between a fresh revision or a 
fresh Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
all that that implies.” 


Now that is common sense which 
appeals to the plain man. More sensible 
still is the statement which follows, though 
antagonists have utterly obscured its 
truth and point in their vehement vapour- 
ings: “There is no hurry; the Church 
can hardly be said to have taken the 
matter seriously in hand yet.” After 
an immense amount of dust and tur- 
moil the unprejudiced expert tells us 
quite plainly that the Committee of the 
Upper House has done good work, and 
produced a report of ‘“‘ immense value,” 





while what has been done by the Lower 
House is valuable “rather by way of 
warning that in any other respect.” 
Nothing really can be done till it is de- 
cided that as much pains are needed to 
revise the Common Prayer as were 
needed to revise the Authorized Version, 
and that a committee, not of deans 
and archdeacons, but of scholars, should 
be entrusted with the work. When this 
body has reported, the issues must be sub- 
mitted to the Convocations, to the Houses 
of Laymen, to Diocesan Conferences, and 
to the Churches who, in two hundred 
languages, use the present book. 


Then Dr. Frere dwells, in language as 
wise as it is witty, on the dangers of 
“insularity ” and “incongruity.” He uses 
certain recent productions, which are 
“nothing but a shuffling of familiar 
materials,”’ as a terrible example :— 


“It is as ludicrous to make a new prayer 
cut of bits of others as it is to try to make 
a m out of tags of existing poems ; 
as ludicrous to compile a service by shuffling 
the familiar material as it would be to try 
to make a new Shakespearean play by 
shuffling different scenes from the authentic 
plays.” 


Nor is it less true that the English rite 
has a distinct character of its own, which 
is destroyed by the introduction of 
foreign ceremonial or incongruous litur- 
gical expression. 


So far Dr. Frere deserves not only 
to be read, but also to be accepted by all 
sensible people. When he proceeds further 
to elaborate his own opinions and make 
definite suggestions, there is a great deal 
in what he says which is worthy not only 
of attention, but also of acceptance. All 
that he has written should be read by 
any one interested in the subject as 
scholar or as practical worker, and especi- 
ally by persons in authority, to whom, 
in matters of liturgical knowledge, neither 
reading nor writing comes by nature. 
But we certainly do not anticipate universal 
acceptance for all the suggestions which 
Dr. Frere puts forward. Some of them 
show a curious absence both of historical 
sympathy and of a sense of actuality. 
Is it, for example, at all likely that the 
Church will now agree upon a fixed date 
for Easter, after 1900 years? Would any 
Englishman who cared for the history of 
his country consent to abolish the feast of 
St. Crispin, or declare that the reason for 
retaining it was “a similar plea ” to that 
for St. Brice’s day ? What scholar who 
is acquainted with the history of the cult 
—one might almost say who has any 
knowledge of art—would agree that St. 
Anne “should be deleted” from the 
Calendar? And, while wishing to do 
this, Dr. Frere would preserve St. Faith ! 
He would also delete the Conception, and 
the Nativity, of the B.V.M. in favour 
of the Assumption (but he would call it 
“the Repose”). Indeed, his vagaries 
on the subject of the Calendar, which 
we need not further particularize, are 
remarkable. We will only observe that 
he does well in advocating the com- 
memoration of Patteson and Hannington, 








But he ignores the fact that the com- 
memoration of Charles I. was definitely 
ordered by Convocation and Parliament, 
neither of which authorities has with- 
drawn the order; and he states, without 
any support from authentic history, that 
Becket “‘emphatically gave his life” for 
“the cause of the English against the 
foreigner.” 


As regards the reform of the Prayer 
Book services his suggestions are for 
the most part practical and deserve 
careful study. He appears to be against 
the use of the imprecatory Psalms or 
the Athanasian Creed; he favours a 
wholesale revision of the use of Psalms 
and lessons, and the creation of a Sunday 
cycle distinct from that of the weekdays. 


He wishes to reduce the fast days 


after a scheme of his own. He would 
play quaintly with the Litany, and 
retranslate the Lord’s Prayer. Some of 


these things will be regarded as the eccen- 
tricities of genius. On the other hand, 
his explanation and history of “ rubrics ” 
form an admirable instance of the wise 
popularizing of expert knowledge; and 
he points out with equal sagacity that 
Disestablishment would still leave the 
State full power over Church legislation, 
since this would not be valid without the 
assent of the Crown. 








A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Arabic 
and Persian). By Claud Field. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 


In spite of some obvious limitations, this 
volume will be found interesting and 
useful by those who wish to make a 
bowing acquaintance with the two great 
literatures of Islam. It is not, indeed, 
so representative as it might have been, 
since the compiler has drawn his material 
almost entirely from English translations, 
which in comparison with the untrans- 
lated literature are but a tiny oasis in the 
surrounding desert. His dependence on 
one very partial source of supply has had 
the unfortunate, but inevitable result, 
that the Persian quotations far out- 
number the Arabic, though the latter 
language boasts an unrivalled store of 
memorable sayings both in prose and 
verse, which have stamped themselves 
on the Eastern mind by sheer weight of 
meaning and pungency of expression. 
Such are the following from Zuhair and 
others, 


Of all the verses which thou hast made, the fairest 
in praise 

Is that whereof, when they hear, men say, “* Yea, 
that is the truth.” 


Add not to ill-doing its sister; the worst ill- 
doing is to do ill twice. 


Reckon thou all mankind thy dwelling-place, and 
fancy all the earth thy home. 


The tongue is a man’s one half, the other the 
heart within. 


And I know not when bound for the land of my 
quest if my portion shall be 

The good which I hope for and seek, or the evil 
that seeketh for me. 
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When Qais died, it was not one who went down 
the way of death ; y 
A people it was, whose house with his death in 

ruin fell. 


Against him the wild days dash, he meets them 
with cunning mind. 

Is one of his nostrils stopped ? 
through the other free. 


He breathes 


The reader may justly complain that 
Mr. Field has given specimens of such 
quality with a grudging hand. The 
Koran is well represented, usually in the 
version by Rodwell, and there are about 
twenty of the Prophet’s obiter and other 
dicta—surely a scanty allowance for one 
who said so many good things during his 
life, and was credited witha large share of 
those which fell from the lips of pious 
Moslems in the following ages. The 
Caliph Ali, whose wisdom was no less 
renowned than his bravery, appears only 
once in this collection, as the author of 
some verses on mortality :— 

O tenant of the lofty palace, 

Know that thy grave shall soon be filled! 


It has an angel who cries daily, 
** Draw nigh to death, for ruin build.”’ 


We may observe in passing that the last 
line is not rendered correctly. It should 
run, 


Get sons for death, for ruin build. 


The excellent translations of Arabian 

etry by Sir Charles Lyall and Prof. 

rgoliouth are too few to satisfy us. 
We have looked in vain for several famous 
and favourite passages from the ‘ Mu‘al- 
laqat’ or ‘Suspended Poems.’ Of Im- 
ru’u’l-Qais, the chief of the ancient bards, 
we find nothing except the four opening 
lines of his best-known ode. Among the 
moderns Abu ’l-Alé and Tughra’i alone 
obtain recognition ; not a word is quoted 
from Abu Nuwas, Abu ’l-Atahiya, or 
Mutanabbi. It would be unfair to blame 
Mr. Field for all these omissions, as the 
last-named poets are not accessible in 
English ; but we regret that he did not 
take fuller advantage of the translations 
which he has utilized. He has effectively 
illustrated the style and matter of two 
Arabic books, the Koran and the ‘Maqamat’ 
of Hariri, and the space allotted to them 
is not greater than their importance de- 
mands. The rest is, approximately, 
silence. 


In making the Persian anthology Mr. 
Field was able to cast his net further, 
and he has laid before us an admirable 
selection from the works of eminent 
Persian writers on ethics and mysticism, 
the principal contributors being Sa‘di, 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Omar Khayyam, Hafiz, 
Jami, and the author of the ‘ Anwari 
Suhaili.’ Sa‘di’s ‘Gulistan,’ an abridg- 
ment of all that is pleasant and un- 
pleasant in Persian morals, provides 
countless familiar quotations, many of 
which are translated here. It is surprising 
not to find what is perhaps the most cele- 
brated sentence in the whole book: 
“A well-meant falsehood is better than a 
malicious truth.” If Sa‘di portrays the 


light and shade of the Persian character 
as it pe to a keen observer and 

ished man of the world, its higher 
per qualities are revealed by 


accom: 
and 





Jalaluddin Rumi, a poet and mystic of 
the first rank whom Mr. Whinfield and 
Dr. R. A. Nicholson have made accessible 
to English readers. The copious extracts 
given by Mr. Field will undeceive those 
who imagine that Haji Baba is the only 
true mirror of his fellow-countrymen :— 


I was ere a name had been named upon earth, 
Ere one trace yet existed of aught that has birth, 
When the locks of the Loved One streamed forth 
for a sign, ~ 
And Being was none save the Presence Divine! 
Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 
Ere aught that was ‘“‘ I” yet existed, or ““ We” ; 
Ere the veil of the flesh for Messiah was wrought, 
To the Godhead I bowed in prostration of thought. 


O Thou who art my soul’scomfort in the season 
of sorrow, 

O Thou who art my spirit’s treasure in the bitter- 
ness of dearth, . 

That which the imagination has not conceived, 
that which the understanding has not seen, | 

Visiteth my soul from Thee; hence in worship 
I turn towards Thee. 


Since Jalaluddin always subordinates art 
to truth, he does not lose by translation 
so much as Hafiz, the most exquisite of 
Persian literary artists, whose haunting 
melodies are sadly to seek in Bicknell’s 
or any other English version. Mr. Field 
should not have forgotten the well- 
known lines, thus freely rendered by Sir 
William Jones :— 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm?my sight, 

And bid these arms thy neck infold, 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 


Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


When Timur (Tamerlane) rebuked him 
for his freedom in giving away two im- 
perial cities, the poet is said to have 
replied: ‘Sire, it is by such acts of 
generosity that I have been reduced to 
my present state of indigence.” This, 
however, is fable, not history. Timur 
was a ferocious barbarian, with as little 
taste for poetry as for honeydew, and 
Mr. Field is mistaken in ascribing to him 
the verse, 

If thou canst not soar like the Simurgh to the 

heights of Caucasus, 


Be thou small like the sparrow, and fold up thy 
wings and feathers. 


Among classical Persian authors the 
worst treated is unquestionably Firdausi, 
who is represented by two brief specimens, 
one from the ‘Shahnima’ and the other 
from his lyrics. 

The Arabic and Persian quotations 
are printed in Roman type, and arranged 
in alphabetical order. Although the trans- 
literation is faulty, it will enable students 
to trace any passage which they may 
desire to verify in the original, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Field for the labour it 
must have cost him. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Joan of the Tower. By Warwick Deeping. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


BroTHER PELLEAS, the hero of Mr. Deep- 
ing’s latest story, has been brought up 
among the monks of Roding Abbey, and 
in the opening chapter he runs away from 
them because the indulgence of the 


librarian had allowed the viper of French 
romance to coil itself in his bosom. 

When Don Quixote left La Mancha to 
put in practice what he had read of knight- 
errantry, he took with him both horse 
and arms—of a kind. But Pelleas, sally- 
ing forth before dawn from Roding, takes 
only a young oak staff for a club, and 
trusts to his two feet to win him through 
his adventures. These come hot upon 
one another’s heels: in one place the 
emancipated monk himself is lost in 
wonder at the queer way things happen in 
the world, and we ourselves have to own 
a share in his surprise. But Joan of the 
Tower is a story of King John’s time, and 
since he was certainly no puritan, such 
adventures as the author describes may 
well have taken place in hisday. Whether 
they did or no, the recounting of them 
makes pleasant reading. The author's 
style is attractive, but it was unnecessary 
as well as inartistic to introduce an 
Epilogue in order to assure us that Pelleas 
married Joan. 





The Major’s Niece. By George A. Bir- 
mingham. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue author is in danger of carrying 
a good thing too far. He invented an 
excellent character in the Rev. J. J. 
Meldon, who was quite a new kind of 
curate as well as a new kind of Irishman, 
and we have already had two amusing 
novels about him. The third leaves us 
slightly tired of him. There is plenty of 
humour in ‘The Major’s Niece,’ but it is 
sometimes rather forced, and “J. J.’s” 
thrills have become so familiar as to be 
nearly irksome. 

The story turns on the discovery that 
the niece whom the Major is to receive 
and house is not, as the curate supposed, 
a young lady, but a little girl. Meldon’s 
pranks are frequently amusing, but the 
story is by no means so effective as 
‘Spanish Gold.’ If we are to judge from 
the prefatory dedication, some of the 
author’s readers have misunderstood the 
part his red-haired curate plays, which, 
he explains, is that of a villain. 





The Magic of the Hill. 
Schwann. (Heinemann.) 


By Duncan 


To convey the magic of the Bacchic and 
lyrical features of life in Montmartre, 
Mr. Schwann sends there the heir of a 
wealthy English baronet, and pictures the 
young man observing the lighthearted 
sensuality flourishing around him, without 
losing his self-control in compliment to 
the c of a French siren. He incurs 
the danger, however, of marrying a titled 
English widow who had been false both 
to her husband and her lover. The 
ranting of this woman when she is at bay 
has an artificial sound, and the process of 
her exposure is crude. 

One is mcre interested in the minof 
than the major characters of the novel, 





because the former, which include 4 
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French diseuse, are in harmony with the 
author’s vivid Parisian local colour. The 
jollity of Montmartre seems fairly to beckon 
to Mr. Schwann’s reader from some of 
his pages, and it is therefore easy to be 
lenient to his artistic deficiencies. 





The Valley of Regret. 
(John Lane.) 


THE author has a delicate way of narrating 
the most lurid incidents that makes them 
appear not only probable, but, even vivid 
and actual. The story is concerned with 
a marriage between two highly exceptional 
natures, a girl remote and passionate, a 
man gifted and headstrong. But the 
character of Edward Charteris has one 
defect: he has inherited a craving for 
drink. He makes the acquaintance of 
a Jewish financier, who discovers to him 
the delights of unbridled speculation. 
Between drink and Oppenheim he falls 
desperately—and, to the author’s credit, 
with remarkable convincingness — and 
husband and wife are parted. In what 
manner good is brought out of this evil 
is told in an entertaining fashion. The 
book is written with a good deal of wit, 
and, in a measure, is noteworthy for the 
deft way in which the melodramatic threads 
are woven into the general fabric. 


By Adelaide Holt. 





The Land of Promises. By Stanley Portal 
Hyatt. (Werner Laurie.) 


TE reader who could enjoy Mr. Hyatt’s 
story where it touches England and 
English life would have to be very young 
and crudely revolutionary. But forthe 
most part the narrative is concerned with 
Africa, and, as in previous tales from 
his pen, the author has a certain rough 
fluency, and a theatrical sense of the telling 
features of melodrama which enable him 
to carry the reader with him, careless of 
crudities of diction, and genuinely inter- 
ested by the rapid movement of the tale. 
The philosophizing about English society 
is inadequate. Mr. Hyatt’s bitterest 
scorn and detestation seem reserved for 
everything that he labels “ Victorian,” 
from furniture to morals, and from dress 
to art, literature, and religion. 


Repton. By Lieut.-Col. F. Kane. (John 
Murray.) 


‘Repron’ is a somewhat tedious story 
of the Court of St. Germain in the time 
of the Young Pretender. The narrative 
wavers between an attack on the Society 
of Jesus and the alarums and excursions of 
the Jacobites. Charles Repton is destined 
by hisfather to become a Jesuit, and accord- 
ingly is sent to the college of St. Omer, 
where he discovers much of which he 

pproves. He returns to the world, 

omes involved in an intricate mesh of 
Jacobite intrigue, meets a woman who 
captures his affections, andsteadily becomes 


alienated from the faith in which he was 
bred. The purely technical question of 
the manner of Repton’s baptism is made to 
play animportant part—not avery effective 
device for the purposes of the story-teller. 
It cannot be said that the author has con- 
trived his plot skilfully, nor do his mild 
attacks on the Roman Church afford us 
much entertainment. The book is written 
in a style meant to recall the period. 





The Black Spider. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


The Window at the White Cat. By Mary 
Roberts Rineheart. (Same publisher. 


WE notice together two volumes which 
come under the designation of detective 
stories. Mr. Dawe’s introduces us to a 
series of jewel robberies in the Riviera 
complicated with a love-interest, because 
the thief is an attractive and admired 
woman. Her guile in the case with which 
we are concerned was fairly obvious, and 
the story does not move with sufficient 
rapidity at the beginning, where too much 
time is spent on doubts and surmises. 
The thief is throughout tolerably clear 
to the expert. The classic advice to 
dash “in medias res’”’ is still, we believe, 
sound for narratives of crime. 

The second volume before us answers 
these demands much better. It isa highly 
involved and ingenious mystery based 
on the financial disasters due to dishonest 
American politicians. It shows, too, a 
sense of character which is more deve- 
loped than usual in such narratives, yet 
does not delay our interest in the main 
business. The gradual disclosure of the 
complicated plot is bound up with a love- 
story and an innocent escapade. The 
volume is one of the best of its sort that 
we have seen recently. 


By Carlton Dawe. 





The Irresistible Husband. By Vincent 
Brown. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE author, who begun with books of 
much promise, appears to us to be develop- 
ing increased cleverness rather than grow- 
ing wisdom. There is a kind of flippancy 
about the present tale of matrimonial 
indiscretions in a Scottish hydro which 
does not please us at all. The story has 
no priggishness about it—a negative sort 
of commendation not always earned by 
this author—but it seems to us to lack 
the feeling and sincerity of his best work. 





The Casement: a Diversion. By Frank 
Swinnerton. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THRovGH “the casement,” which is pre- 
sumably the window of her boudoir, 
Mr. Swinnerton’s chief heroine watches 
unawares the arrival of her lover that is 
to be, and the circumstance that he is 
likewise an old love of her married sister’s 
pre-nuptial days supplies the chief of 





the slender threads from which the 





author has suspended his “comedy of 
sentiment.” Analysis throughout pre- 
ponderates over action, and, as there are 
but five persons immediately concerned, 
a good deal of dissection falls to the 
lot of each. We use the metaphor ad- 
visedly, for after a promising opening, 
in which we are introduced to two 
fascinating feminine creations, a change 
comes over the story whereby the cha- 
racters seem gradually to lose vitality. 
The two timber merchants, husband and 
wooer respectively to the two attractive 
sisters, fail to kindle our interest greatly ; 
while a neurotic youth of aristocratic 
origin, whose mental instability prompts 
him first to amateur burglary in quest of 
rare books, and afterwards to attempt 
a less venial offence, is far from convincing. 
Mr. Swinnerton’s psychology is, in fact, 
over-elaborated, and handicaps his 
insight and ability. 





The Socialist Countess : a Story of To-day. 
By Horace W. C. Newte. (Mills & 
Boon.) 


JANE, LADY DERWENTWATER, the “ Social- 
ist Countess,” is a species of aristocratic 
Mrs. Jellyby, without that lady’s straitened 
means and general inkiness, whom a 
penchant for press-cuttings has driven 
to espouse the cause of Socialism with as 
much comprehension of the issues in- 
volved as was enjoyed by her predecessor 
concerning Borrioboola Gha. Her daughter, 
fresh from a convent school in France 
and thrust into the vortex of her mamma’s 
dimly perceived ideals, becomes engaged, 
not unnaturally, to a silver-tongued, 
noble-featured apostle of the Cause, who 
is at the same time a mechanic working 
in Stepney. The little circle of East-End 
characters into which Aenomene (the 
name is somewhat strange) thus pledges 
herself to enter is altogether lifelike, 
sketched with a kindly humour devoid of 
snobbishness. The ultimate breaking-off 
of the engagement gives occasion for an 
effective situation, apt for the stage, 
which Mr. Newte has handled with admir- 
able skill. The characterization through- 
out is clear and effective. 








BOOKS ON ITALY. 


Italy the Magic Land, by Lilian Whiting 
(Cassell & Co.), is an English edition of a 
book published in America about three 
years ago. It is the kind of travel-book 
which Italy seems peculiarly liable to call 
forth. The author has a true feeling for the 
beauty of the country, as is shown by her 
rather highly-coloured descriptions. But the 
only part of her book that can be considered in 
any way new is the first chapter on ‘ Modern 
Art in Rome,’ of which she gives a short 
sketch, with reference largely to the many 
foreigners who have studied there and to 
living American artists such as Mr. Vedder, 
whose book we notice elsewhere to-day, 
and her friend Mr. Franklin Simmons, 
intermingled with interesting if generally 
second-hand gossip. 
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The rest of the volume is mostly in the 
form of detached notes which suggest a 
diary, for they do not seem to be put 
together on any particular plan. We go 
from Cardinal Merry del Val, his personality, 
golf, and prospects of the Papacy, to the 
Arcadian Academy; then to the Lateran, 
and on to Queen Margherita, for no apparent 
reason. Some places of interest are 
described in detail, others receive the barest 
mention. Indeed, as far as mere sight- 
seeing goes, the author seems to have hardly 
made the most of her time and opportunities. 
Yet she has little else to describe. The 
chapter on ‘ Social Life in the Eternal City ’ 
consists almost entirely of accounts of ex- 
cursions to the usual places that are visited. 
She informs us that between the Blacks and 
the Whites there is a great gulf fixed, though 
we had always understood that, with the 
exception of a few people in official positions 
aud one or two old “black” families, the 
heads of which belong to the former genera- 
tion, no such distinction is now usual in 
Rome. Time and the removal of the “ non 
expedit ’’ are doing their work. Cardinal 
Merry del Val is credited with a desire to 
restore the temporal power, which is, we 
believe, generally considered to have dis- 
appeared from practical politics; but 
Pius X., we are told, “would not be 
disinclined to the uniting of Church and 
State as in England.’ Yet even the Italian 
Government admits that the Pope is 
entitled to the rights of a sovereign. The 
strictures on the railways must be greatly 
modified, for State control has already 
worked wonders, and the improvement in 
the system during the last three years is 
most marked, though the robbing of foreign 
luggage is unfortunately almost as prevalent 
as before. Miss Whiting attaches due 
importance to the great increase of Socialism 
in the peninsula. On leaving Rome she 
visited Naples and the South, and she gives 
a long account of Vittoria Colonna and her 
friendship with Michelangelo in connexion 
with Ischia. Then she took ship for Genoa, 
and paid visits to Assisi, and afterwards 
Venice. de} 

There are a number of slips, such as 
‘* Monumento nazionali,” “‘ Grotto Ferrata,” 
and “Terre di Lavorno”; while Lord 
Madox Brown makes an interesting addition 
to the peerage. Guido’s famous picture in 
the Barberini gallery is still said to be of 
Beatrice Cenci, though it is known that he 
did not come to Rome till after her death. 
We also note some strange hybrid expressions 
such as “San Silvestre”? and ‘“‘ Accademia 
des Arcades.” 


Florence Past and Present, by the Rev. J. 
Wood Brown (Rivingtons), is concerned 
with the survival of primitive and pagan 
customs in the life and worship of modern 
Florence. The later chapters strike us as 
the most interesting. In discussing amulets 
our author shows that the bells, the flag, the 
little mirror, the eye, and ali the other orna- 
ments on harness in Italy, are really charms 
against the Evil Eye. He acknowledges 
his debt to some unpublished MSS. of the 
late C. G. Leland, now in his possession. 
Leland’s profound knowledge of Florentine 
folk-lore makes us hope that Mr. Brown will 
some day see his way to preparing these 
for publication. A Tuscan wise woman told 
Leland to plait or twist everything and to sew 
so that the threads crossed, as then the 
witches, being unable to count, would be 
powerless. 

Our author devotes some interesting 
chapters to the origin of the great festivals. 
The log at Christmas and the noise at the 
feast of the Befana—the witch who brings 





toys to good and rods to bad children as she 
walks along the housetops, and whose feast 
was connected with Epiphany—represent 
the farmer’s dread of the dead season, and 
desire to rouse the sun to life again. So 
the Easter car and the travelling fire are 
connected with the New Year, which began 
on March 25th at Florence. Mr. Brown 
considers “‘ that Florence is called after the 
goddess Flora, whose earlier Etruscan 
name seems to have been Arna,” and who 
may be identified with Cybele, the mother 
of the spring corn. He also provides 
interesting accounts of the feast of the Grillo 
and the Midsummer celebrations centring 
round St. John, the patron saint of Florence, 
and connects the Virgin’s birthday in 
September with Dionysus and Demeter. 

Some of his conclusions strike us as rather 
far-fetched. Florence, he holds, was 
founded by hunters, Rome by shepherds, 
and the desire for independence among the 
former made them build groups of towers 
instead of palaces, like the latter. Are we, 
then, to hold that dwellers in flats are less 
independent than those in houses ? He also 
appears to believe that hunters have a 
specially good ear for languages. If so, 
this would surely be displayed in pronuncia- 
tion; yet no one has ever regarded the 
Tuscan dialect as the ideal in this respect. 
The proverb runs “ Lingua toscana in bocca 
romana.” 


Excellence of method has made Hare’s 
many guide-books so deservedly popular 
that a reissue of his Cities of Southern Italy, 
edited by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley (Heine- 
mann), will be widely welcomed. Most 
tourists in Italy get as far as Naples, but, 
if they venture further, they generally take 
the boat to Palermo. Sicily certainly has far 
more to offer to the average sightseer than 
most of the districts described in the book 
before us, though it includes Naples and its 
environs. Apulia and Calabria have none of 
the beauty of the Conca d’ Oro or the Sorrento 
peninsula, but we should have thought that 
the very fact of their being so little visited 
would have attracted the jaded palate of the 
much-travelled. Hotel accommodation is 
primitive and the risk of typhoid and 
malaria considerable; but here at least we 
can find an almost uncivilized population, 
so poor that a man with only five francs 
upon him thinks it wise to take a gun if he 
is going a couple of miles. Carts are un- 
known in many districts, for the railway has 
preceded the road, and in parts of Cosenza 
there are still nothing but mule-tracks. The 
present writer found vettura, which else- 
where means @ conveyance, regularly applied 
to a mule there. 

Our author had not the sympathy with 
the inhabitants that comes of familiar inter- 
course, or the long and intimate knowledge 
of the district necessary to make this book 
as good as his ‘ Walks in Rome,’ for instance, 
and there is room for still further revision 
of its practical side. The tramway from 
Castellamare to Sorrento is not even men- 
tioned, though its construction has con- 
siderably modified the prices of carriages. 
To describe Vico as a logician shows a 
strange ignorance of the achievements of 
that great man. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


The Lay of Dolon (the Tenth Book of 
Homer's Iliad). By Alexander Shewan. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—-One can hardly say 
that this is an attractive book, but it is a 
necessary book. The lay of Dolon has been 





assailed on so many sides that it is necessary 
to give it separate treatment; but the 
arguments are so minute, and we may add, 
so capricious, that the volume is difficult to 
read. Unfortunately, Mr. Shewan has made 
it more difficult by filling his text with his 
references. The eye has continually to 
skip a line, or half a line, or a couple of 
words, and to run on for the sense. Mr. 
Shewan's style is also jerky and often 
obscure, which all adds to the reader's 
trouble. 


But when we do settle down to read, what 
an amusing banquet is put before us! So 
many and so varicus have been the critics 
that we find the same lines praised as good 
and condemned as bad, some critics decry- 
ing the book as late, others appealing to 


it as ‘“‘ Homeric’’ — sometimes the same 
critic doing both; this ejecting what 
that admits: a perfect hotchpotch of 


criticisms, which have only to be put 
together to show that they are really 
worthless. No doubt each critic, himself 
his own standard (‘for is not dvOpwros 
pétpov 2), felt that he was proving his case 
to conviction, yet when a number are put 
together, their work is seen to be chiefly 
caprice. Amongst them all it is interesting 
to note how Col. Mure stands out for sterling 
good sense. The world seems to be waking 
up at last to the value of Mure. 


From the literary standpoint no one who 
has read the ‘ Iliad’ through as a story can 
fail to see that the Doloneia is admirably 
suited for its place. Like the fifth book 
of Virgil, it relieves the intensity of the rest 
by a lighter episode; nct indeed broad 
comedy, or parody, as some have maintain ed, 
but an episode, itself trifling, yet important 
in its effects ‘“‘The weakest motive is 
legitimate if it helps the action for the 
time being’’; and this, coming at a time 
of deep despondency, gives a gleam of hope 
and a small success when these are most 
wanted. The story is well told, the cha- 
racters are consistent. Wefear, however, that 
few people do read the ‘Iliad’ through 
as a whole. Higher critics especially are 
just picking it to pieces, and every word 
in it: they are the last men in the world to 
read a povm for its literary value. 


But Mr. Shewan is ready for them. He 
takes each department of criticism and 
deals with it alone. Thus he takes language, 
article, digamma, parallel passages, and 
shows in each case that the objections are 
flimsy, or nothing atall. He adds oneor two 
more general essays on the relation of ‘ Iliad’ 
to ‘ Odyssey,’ which also have a bearing on 
these points. But he is not content with this: 
he tackles the sanctum sanctorum, Book L, 
and, reasoning on the same lines as the 
critics, proves that to be late. The fact is 
that, since Miss Stawell’s book came out, all 
the old arguments on language have become 
futile, but not every one recognizes this 
yet. Some new criterion must be found 
if language is to determine the date of the 
parts of Homer. Even the digamma has 
failed, even the article. By the way, how 
is it no one seems to have examined the use 
of the article in Greek drama ? Argument 
on the lines of the Homeric critics could prove 
that Sophocles is composite. To return to the 
first book: the four tests supposed to be 
crucial—digamma, és, av, iteratives—all fail. 
One is even more put out to find how shame- 
lessly one critic copies another; so that one 
after another argues on statistics compiled 
by Monro, and wrong (p. 110). 


Mr. Shewan’s argument is convincing 
when it is destructive: we are not always 
so well satisfied with it when it attempts 
to construct. That on p. 100, which 
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argues for a scansion 8 foixade, pronounced 
dwoikade, on the analogy of Latin ne elided 
before a consonant, fails, because Latin is 
a stress-language, and its metrical rules are 
different. We do not like Mr. Shewan’s 
own attempts at emendation (as on p. 230). 

We may sum up by saying that this is a 
convincing defence of perhaps the most 
assailed part of Homer. If this is proved 
not to be late, the cause of the rest is helped. 
It is clear that the reaction against Wolf is 
fast becoming stronger, and the believers in 
one Homer may take heart. The learned 
opponents of unity are apt to be mutually 
destructive. 


Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to 
Demosthenes.—Part II. The Syntax of the 
Simple Sentence continued, embracing the 
Doctrine of the Article. By}Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve. (New York, American Book 
Company.)—This book represents a second 
fragment of a larger scheme of a Greek 
series which was apparently too compre- 
hensive to be carried through, and so had 
to be abandoned. The partnership between 
Prof. Gildersleeve and Prof. Charles W. E. 
Miller has occasioned so much delay that 
it has had to be dissolved as from the end of 
this part. An outline of what remains to 
be done with the original manuscript is in 
progress, but Prof. Gildersleeve is beginning 
sadly to realize “ars longa, vita brevis.” 
He writes in his Preface: ‘“‘ Though it is 
high time that I cut down long hope to 
match the brief space of human life, I do 
not hesitate to commit myself to a plan that 
involves little more than the shaping of 
material already in hand.” 


Readers of the first part will know how 
exceptionally thorough is the method of 
treatment, with its wealth of illustration of 
each minute syntactical point from many 
authors from Demosthenes back to Homer. 
The present part continues the treatment of 
the simple sentence, and advances through 
the various concords, until at §514 it 
takes up the thorough treatment of the 
article—the most thorough we have yet 
seen—which has been elaborated fully and 
accurately by Prof. Miller. The subject 
occupies pp. 215 to 332. The general re- 
marks on the article on p. 215 give a foretaste 
of the thoroughness and originality of the 
whole section. We have no space here for 
quotation, but may send Greek grammarians 
with confidence to these pages. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Translated by the 
Rev. F.P. Long. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—The general character of this translation 
reminds us of Crawley’s rendering of Thucy- 
dides. Certain broad characteristics are 
common to both. Both exhibit virile 
fluency, and a formative sense of English 
historical style which prevents the translator, 
when once he has apprehended the full sense 
of his author, from running into Latin moulds. 
Mr. Long’s diction is often imaginative and 
bold, and on the free side, so that squeam- 
ish scholars might possibly turn from it. 
Its demerit, naturally, is a tendency to 
verbosity, and herein a contrast is suggested 
with Dr. Rice Holmes’s translation. Much 
as we like the latter, however, we confess to 
4 slight general preference for the lilt of the 
version before us, though it does not suggest 
Ceesar’s simplicity, terseness, severity, or 
restraint as does the other. We append a 


passage taken at random from Book V., 
chap. 17 :— 


“On the next day the enemy kept the hills, 
merely showing themselves in small groups at a 
long distance from camp, and making demonstra- 
tions against the cavalry, though with far less 





determination than the day before. But towards 
noon, on a force consisting of three legions and all 
the mounted troops leaving camp in search 
of fodder, under the general C. Trebonius, they 
suddenly swept down from every side upon the 
foragers, and even ventured up to the standards, 
prepared to cross swords with the legions. The 
latter delivered a spirited charge, before which 
they broke and tiled, hotly pursued by the 
infantry.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE title of The House of Hohenzollern : 
Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life, by E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts (Methuen), explains with 
accuracy the contents of the book. Its 
author is not much concerned with the 
campaigns and constitutions which have 
built up the German Empire under the 
hegemony cf Prussia. Such matters he 
deals with briefly and sometimes allusively. 
But we are told a good deal about corona- 
tions and other ceremonies; and a long 
procession of kings, queens, ministers, 
functionaries, and favourites passes before 
us. Anecdotes not always of a pleasant 
character abound. The vclume should have 
its vogue. Mr. Brayley Hodgetts displays 
genuine enthusiasm for noble figures like 
Queen Louise and the Emperor William I. ; 
and his portraits of Grumbkow and the 
**Old Dessauer,’ already familiar to us 
through Carlyle, are commendable. He 
deals, unfortunately, in a rather uncritical 
spirit with some of the numerous autho- 
rities that he has consulted, and the result 
is a blurred impression here and there, 
especially where complex characters like 
Frederick William IT. are concerned. Mr. 
Hodgetts’s style, though animated. might 
be more correct. The statement that 
Frederick the Great was constantly “ pulling 
the leg’ of Catt is an unnecessary lapse into 
slang; and an “infant spokesman” is a 
contradiction in terms. The German 
Emperor’s “jolly”* sons are “devoid of 
side.” Cléement, again, in addition to 
being ‘fan adroit vulgar swind!er,” must 
have been a singularly prescient prophet 
if he could confess that “‘ all his wild stories 
were as devoid of foundation as the latest 
mare’s-nest of the yellowest of modern 
yellow newspapers” (p. 133). These are, 
however, but minor blemishes, and on the 
whole Mr. Hodgetts may be congratulated 
on having produced a spirited, if slightly 
incoherent study of a great dynasty. His 
Index is not good. 


An Adventure (Macmillan), to the Preface 
of which are appended two pseudonyms, 
“Elizabeth Morison” and “ Frances La- 
mont,” is hardly convincing in its present 
form. Before stating some of our objections, 
we will give a short outline of it. 


Nearly ten years ago the two pseudonymous 
ladies, it is related, went from Paris to 
Versailles. They visited the Petit Trianon, 
where ‘‘ Miss Morison ”’ saw “ a woman who 
was shaking a white cloth out of the window 
of a building,” and was surprised that “‘ Miss 
Lamont ’”’ did not ask her the way. That 
lady had not perceived the cloth-shaker, 
her attention being occupied by a plough 
of antique shape which had escaped the notice 
of her companion. They, however, both saw 
two “ dignified, thoughtful-looking officials 
in long greyish-green coats with small three- 
cornered hats,’ who directed them, in a 
‘“‘casual and mechanical manner,’ to go 
straight on. A ‘‘sudden gloom, which 
became quite overpowering,” fell on the 
spirits of the ladies, which was not dispersed 
by their respective visions which followed. 
At the door of‘a detached cottage was a 





woman passing a jug to a girl wearing a 
close white cap, from which “her light-brown 
hair escaped.” That tableau was visible 
only to ‘‘ Miss Lamont”; but both ladies 
beheld, sitting by a kiosk, a cloaked and 
slouch-hatted man of evil and repulsive 
countenance marked with smallpox. That 
spectacle ‘‘was the culmination of my 
peculiar sensations,” writes ‘‘ Miss Morison,” 
‘and I felt a moment of genuine alarm ” ; 
while “ the eerie feeling” of her companion 
likewise ‘‘culminated in a definite im- 
pression of something uncanny and fears 
inspiring.” 

The “culminating” emotions of the 
pair (they wrote independent accounts of 
their remarkable day’s outing) were relieved 
by the precipitate arrival of another cloaked 
gentleman, “‘ who had apparently just come 
either over or through the rock (or whatever 
it was) that shut out the view.” He was 
*‘ handsome,” ‘‘ young-looking, with a florid 
complexion,” “ from heat, not sunburning,” 
and told them not to pass that way. Near 
the house, ‘‘on the rough grass which grew 
quite up to the terrace, a lady was sitting, 
holding out a paper.’ Her face, though not 
young nor attractive, was “rather pretty,” 
and, unlike the warmly cloaked gentlemen, 
she was seasonably attired in a “light 
summer dress.” ‘“‘I thought she was a 
tourist, but that her dress was old-fash- 
ioned,” writes ‘“‘ Miss Morison,’’ whose turn 
it was to perceive an apparition alone. Both, 
however, were permitted to see coming out of 
a door a youth, who to one “ had the jaunty 
manner of a footman,” and, according to the 
other, “‘ with the peculiar smile of suppressed 
mockery, offered to show us the way.” Then 
they got into the Petit Trianon, “ and looked 
round the room in the wake of a French 
wedding party,’ after which they ‘“ drove 
back to the Hétel des Réservoirs, where we 
had tea, but we were neither of us inclined 
to talk.” 


On January 2nd, 1902, “ Miss Lamont ”’ 
returned to the Petit Trianon, when “ the 
old feeling returned in full force.” She saw 
““a cart being filled with sticks by two 
labourers,’ who ‘“‘ wore tunics and capes 
with pointed hoods of bright colours ”’ ; like- 
wise a “‘ man cloaked,” who seemed to “ slip 
swiftly through the line of trees.” She 
also heard the rustling of sik dresses, women’s 
voices saying “‘ Monsieur et Madame,” and 
‘* faint music asof a band’”’; but a gardener 
only was visible with “the air of an 
Englishman” and “a grizzled beard,” who 
showed her the way. 


On July 14th, 1904, the two ladies went 
back again and found everything was 
changed: buildings, woods, kiosk, had 
disappeared, and ordinary people promenaded 
in a ‘‘commonplace unhistorical atmo- 
sphere.” Both before and after the “ com- 
plete disillusionment” of that day, they 
undertook a course of research, to the end 
that they might come to a comprehension 
of their experience. They bought the best 
books about Versailles, such as M. de Nolhac’s 
‘La Reine Marie Antoinette’; they studied 
contemporary documents and engravings 
among the Archives Nationales. They thus 
concluded that they had seen the Petit 
Trianon as it was on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, peopled by those who frequented it 
then. They recognized the plough they had 
observed as being of that period. They 
discovered records of the Kiosk, the out- 
buildings, the woods, and other objects which 
were no longer there on their last visit. They 
found that the music heard by one of them 
resembled passages of Grétry, Pergolesi, and 
other eighteenth-century composers. They 
identified the man marked with smallpox as 
the Comte de Vaudreuil, a courtier of 1783, 
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and the lady holding the paper as the Queen ; 
and they ascertained that the ancient 
costumes of other apparitions were royal 
liveries of that time. They came to the 
conclusion that, as their first vision took 
place on the anniversary of the sack of the 
Tuileries on August 10th, 1792, it was a 
replica vouchsafed to them of a vision 
Marie Antoinette had, on that disastrous 
day, of the happy time she had spent at the 
Petit Trianon. 

Now, if this adventure was genuine, 
why should the heroines of it disguise their 
names? It is nothing to be ashamed of, if 
veracious. Indeed, if the visions narrated 
were really seen by two English women, 
willing to publish their names as the 
only possible authentication, their narrative 
would become a highly interesting psycho- 
logica] document, well worth inquiring into. 
Such “ retrocognitive’” visions are recog- 
nized by F. W. H. Myers. 

But if this account is merely a pseu- 
donymous work of imagination, it loses 
its interest. Why, too, should nearly ten 
years have been allowed to elapse from 
the date of the first vision to its revela- 
tion to the public ? There is a good deal 
of erudition with evidence of laborious 
research among the piéces justificatives 
annexed; but, even though the authors 
are, as they say, “very busy people,” ten 
months should have sufficed for all the docu- 
mentation produced. 

If the authors had spent only that amount 
of time in mastering the essential outlines 
of the French Revolution, simultaneously 
with their study of archives and memoirs, 
they might have furnished their narrative 
with an air of more plausible reality. But 
thei last chapter, in which they essay an 
“historical clue,’ is unsatisfactory. Their 
alleged theory is that on a 10th of August 
they were miraculously inspired with the 
spirit of the unhappy Queen, awaiting the 
issue of that terrible day on which the 
monarchy fell. They saw with her eyes, 
and were filled with her thoughts. Marie 
Antoinette has often been accused of mis- 
understanding the situation in France ; 
but it has been left for these English ladies 
to reveal that she was so ignorant of what 
had taken place that she believed that in 
1792 she was the prisoner of the National 
Assembly of 1789. They say :— 


“On this day Louis XVI. virtually relinquished 
all independence...... into the doubtful care of the 
Legislative Assembly. That assembly grew out of 
the States General which had been convened by the 
King, May 5th, 1789.” 


The poor Queen may have forgotten amid 
the tumult of the day that the King convened 
the States General on December 27th, 1788. 
“*May 5th, 1789” is a minor error. But we 
do not believe, even on the assurance of the 

“accredited medium of Marie Antoinette, that 
she imagined that the Legislative Assembly 
“* grew out of the States General.” It not only 
did nothing of the sort, but all the members 
of the Constituent Assembly, which did 
“‘ grow out of the States General” at the 
famous séance de nuit on June 17th, 1789, 
were disqualified from sitting in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, which first met on October 
ist, 1791. The Queen had reason for recol- 
lecting how the King was present on Septem- 
ber 30th at the last sitting of the Constituent. 
What should we say of an inspired tourist 
to Carisbrooke who, filled with the spirit 
of Charles I., should inform us that the 
Short Parliament was sitting in 1648? 
It was also revealed to the authors that the 
King and Queen got no sleep on the night 
of the 10th of August, being ‘“‘ within sound 
---.0f the distant hum of the all- 
Assembly about to decree their final 


werful 
tiny.” 





As to that we have to say that the Legislative 
Assembly, never powerful, reached on the 
10th of August the extreme of its feebleness, 
and the only final destiny it was about to 
decree was its own, when it decreed that 
night the election of a National Convention. 
Nearly 400 members of this “all-powerful 
Assembly” were absent on August 10th, 
constrained by the armed force of the 
Jacobins; and all that the “Rump” 
decreed was not even the dethronement of 
the King, but only his temporary sus- 
pension. 


Among the piéces justificatives we have 
noted several points which need elucidation ; 
but space permits us to call attention only to 
one. ‘‘ Miss Lamont ”’ on the occasion of her 
second vision of the 2nd of January, 1902, 
saw two eighteenth-century labourers “ load- 
ing a cart of sticks.” She then discovered 
that in January, 1789, two men were hired 
at Trianon ‘“ pour ramasser les loques des 
chenilles et les briler.’”’ We are sure she 
does not think that “ loques des chenilles” 
is the French for “sticks.” They are the 
caterpillars’ nests which are such a nuisance 
to French arboriculture that experts, even 
in humble domains, have always been em- 
ployed to remove them. Men so specially 
hired would no more be employed in “ load- 
ing a cart with sticks’ than would another 
rural specialist, the tawpier or mole-catcher. 
This example does not prove that the vision 
was not seen; but it shows that some of the 

roofs of the visionaries were rather far- 
etched. 


Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster: a 
Study of the Abbey under Norman Rule. 
By J. Armitage Robinson. (Cambridge 
University Press.) Dr. Robinson has done 
a good work in producing this account of 
Gilbert Crispin, the earliest Abbot of West- 
minster of whom there is any considerable 
knowledge. In the Dean’s able hands this 
volume forms a highly interesting study of 
the Abbey under Norman rule. Although 
Gilbert’s time-worn effigy has been before the 
eyes of every generation which has trod the 
cloistersfor the pasteight centuries, no one has 
hitherto cared to bring together the scattered 
details of his life and times. His biography 
by Herluin, first Abbot of Bec, has 
never before been edited intact. Another 
valuable part of this work is the selection 
from early charters of Westminster and of 
St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, most of which 
are here printed for the first time. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to Abbot Gilbert’s 
literary remains; he was held in much 
esteem as a theologian. But perhaps the 
most interesting sections of this book are 
those which deal with Gilbert’s home at 
Bee, where he lived as a monk and scholar 
for twenty-five quiet years, and with the 
details of his administration as Abbot of 
Westminster from 1085 to 1117. 


Dr. Robinson has evidently found it 
a pleasant task to revive the memory of one 
whom he has good ground for describing as a 
“* blameless man ”’ :— 


“* As fragment after fragment of his story has 
revealed itself, his character has always remained 
without a stain. Other evidence may be found 
which has escaped my search; but there are 
few men, I think, of whom we may more safely 
Say, 

Whatever record leap to life 
He never shall be shamed.”’ 


Gilbert Crispin was not only a true monk 
of the highest character and a distinguished 
scholar, but also a man of noble descent. 
William Crispin, son of the first Gilbert 
Crispin, achieved the highest fame under 
Duke William, and ended his lifeas a monk 





at Bec. He was the father of Abbot 
Gilbert, whose mother, Lady Eva de Mont- 
fort, was of equally distinguished birth. 
Anselm records the interesting fact that 
the first Gilbert was called Crispin from the 
fashion of his hair, which stood on end, a 
feature he transmitted to his descendants. 
The Archbishop adds that they were 
distinguished from other Norman families 
both by this peculiarity and by the surname 
to which it gave rise. The Crispini, he tells 
us, were as famous among the Normans 
as were the Fabii and Manlii among the 
Romans. 


Sinai in Spring; or, The Best Desert in 
the World. By M. J. Rendall. (Dent & 
Sons.)—Many tourists have indited pon- 
derous tomes pretending expert knowledge 
upon the strength of journeys no more in- 
teresting than that described by Mr. Rendall 
in this little book. Like the Muslim doctor 
who brought all his stores of learning to bear 
upon the sex of an ant mentioned once in 
the Koran, such writers use their travels as 
& pretext to air their views upon the world 
in general. It is otherwise with Mr. Rendall. 
He keeps strictly to his text, the actual 
journey. His small volume is a model of 
what such books should be—a charming 
and poetic souvenir. He writes with a 
natural restraint and a sure felicity in the 
choice of words which recall French work in 
the same field; and his narrative is neatly 
rounded, a complete impression. The 
granite crags of Sinai, the hues, the radiant 
air, are evoked without a hint of effort on 
the author’s part. 

The goal of Mr. Rendall’s pilgrimage was 
the convent of St. Katharine, where he spent 
some pleasant days. He started, not from 
Suez, as do the majority of travellers, but from 
the quarantine station of Tor, further down 
the coast. With regard to the latter place 
he has made a strange mistake, the only 
serious error which ws have noticed. He 
writes :— 


“Tor herself once gave the name to the whole 
peninsula, which was called the Jebel et Tor 
(the hill or ‘desert’ of Tor); the tribe of the 
Towara Bedouins are simply ‘the men of Tor, 
although the actual inhabitants of the tiny village 
are not Bedouins at all.” 


This is topsy-turvy reason. Tor (properly 
Tar) is a dignified term for a mountain, 
applied to mountains of some sanctity. It 
is given always to Mount Sinai (Tar Sina) 
and the Mount of Olives. Mount Sinai was 
Et Tar par excellence, and the name extended 
to the whole peninsula, of which an in- 
habitant was called a Tari (plural Towarah). 
The modern village took its name from the 
country, not the country from the village. 

As an example of the author’s pleasant 
manner we quote the following lines, which 
occur in @ description of a night spent m 
Wady Sigilliyeh :-— 


‘* There was only one serpent in our paradise, 
namely, the mosquito, of that species which is 
called with gentle irony anopheles, the unprofitable 
insect. 

“The cool and balmy night was too beautiful 
to waste in sleep. It was refreshing to paddle 
barefoot in the big pools, close to which we lay + 
to watch the refiected stars, which seemed to 
have tumbled into the water, where they shone 
brighter than ever; to take moon-pictures of the 
rocks and their images, and then to let ones 
fancy free. Those granite rocks, whose every 
line was grotesque, were populous with owls and 
griffins and chimeras! The gargoyles of the 
Louvre were grinning silently at us, and the 
monstrous men of Lionardo; while the whole 
valley teemed with leviathans and antediluviaa 
cattle. ; 

““So the magic hours passed with never ® 
sound, except when an anopheles blew his tiny 
horn or a cane snapped suddenly in the brakes 
at the footfall of some unseen beast.” 
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» We notice a few mistakes in Arabic words 
orftheir rendering, ¢.g., “‘safragi (cook) ” 
(the word means “waiter’’), ‘‘ wabba"’ 
for wabr, and so on; but, as Mr. Rendall 
avows ignorance, it is a wonder such mistakes 
arenot more numerous. It isa modest little 
work which should delight the expert reader, 
and is illustrated with a number of capital 
photographs taken by the author. 


The Belmont Book. By Vados. With an 
Introduction by Arnold Bennett. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—Mr. Bennett’s Introduction 
speaks very highly of this book and its 
author, but not a whit too highly. Vados 
has an intimate knowledge of Norman 
peasants, male and female, of their thoughts 
and modes of speech, of their customs and 
daily life, such as has been attained by few 
foreigners. ‘The Belmont Book’ consists 
of two dozen sketches of Norman country 
life as seen from a cottage near a small 
town. Theauthor ranges at will through the 
most diverse topics: she has a taste for the 
macabre without insisting on it too vividly ; 
she has a keen eye for the picturesque, an 
alert intelligence for the interesting even 
in the most unlikely objects, and a for- 
bearance with the uninteresting which is 
sometimes amply rewarded. Among the 
tales which show her peculiar gifts, ‘ La 
Masure Dame Agnés’ stands out pro- 
minently in one direction, and ‘ Autour 
dun Mariage’ in another. The first is a 
skilful piece of horror, written from within 
the peasant’s mind; the second is pure 
farce. ‘The Emerald Necklace’ is another 
realistic episode, and Miss Leadbitter, who 
brings Dalston into high tragedy, is well 
observed and described. ‘Saint Hubert’ 
will introduce the English reader into a new 
world of sport with a vocabulary of its own. 
He would find it all, no doubt, in Larousse, 
but the use of this excellent dictionary 
is not common on this side of the Channel, 
and Vados puts her borrowings in a very 
pleasing setting. 

We should have had much more to say in 
raise of this charming book if Mr. Arnold 
ennett had not forestalled us in his Intro- 

duction ; but good wine needs no bush, and 
we need only assure the reader that there is 
not a dull or carelessly written page, and 
that we know no more truthful or loving 
description of the Norman peasant. 


Problems of Local Government, by Mr. 
G. Montagu Harris, Secretary to the County 
Councils Association for England and Wales, 
is published by Messrs. P. S. King & Son. 
It is divided into two parts. The first 
of these gives a general idea of the in- 
formation submitted to the first Inter- 
national Congress on “The Administrative 
Sciences,’ which was held at Brussels in 
July, 1910, and intended to be the precursor 
of periodical Congresses of a similar kind. 
The second part consists of papers contri- 
buted to the Congress concerning the systems 
of local government prevailing in England 
and Scotland, together with an account by 
Sir Thcmas Elliott of the organization of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


That there are problems of local govern- 
ment awaiting solution and that new ones 
continually appear is undoubted, for, as 
M.Cooreman stated in his presidential address 
at Brussels, “in the national life of pros- 
perous peoples there are continually arising 
new requirements, moral, material, intel- 
lectual and artistic, economic, social, and 

neial,” | Formerly, important Acts 
affecting the wellbeing of local communities, 
such as Sir Charles Dilke’s Housing Act, 
the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894, 


the Educaticn Act, &c., would be followed 
a few years later by Acts providing amend- 
ments which experience had shown to be 
necesssry for their more effective working ; 
but now the congestion of business in Parlia- 
ment makes it almost hopeless to expect 
the promotion of legislation for removing 
difficulties and correcting anomalies, until 
the general public cease to be content to 
“muddle along somehow ” and clamour for 
some practical dealing with problems in 
many respects urgent. Hence the publica- 
tion of this book is timely. 


The glimpses (for space precludes their 
being much more) which the first partof this 
book affords of local government on the 
Continent suffice to show that the problems 
are virtually the same there as here, the prin- 
cipal matters in regard to which reform is 
needed being administrative areas, constitu- 
tion, powers, and duties of local bodies, 
finance, audit, training of officials, the pro- 
tection of the private individual, and the 
relations between local authorities and the 
Central Government. They also exhibit 
& general dissatisfaction abroad with over- 
much meddling by the State in local affairs, 
and this in particular seems to have impressed 
the author as a warning needed in this 
country, where he fears that we are drifting 
towards a system of complete subjection 
of the local authorities to the central per- 
manent Departments. Even Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse in his paper on State Bureaucracy 
expresses the view that the bureaucratic 
instincts not only of Government Depart- 
ments, but also of members of Parliament, 
have tended of recent years towards a con- 
siderable reaction against the progress of 
free local government in this country. 


The day has happily gone by when Con- 
gresses and Conferences were merely oppor- 
tunities for ‘‘ cranks’’ to air ill-digested 
theories, and the serious and practical cha- 
racter of the exchange of ideas and expe- 
rience at the Brussels Congress is apparent. 
Mr. Harris’s digest of views expressed at that 
Congress will be useful to all who are working 
for reforms in English local government, and 
the papers printed in extenso in the second 
part of the book are, with one or two excep- 
tions, clear and accurate expositions by com- 
petent writers of the problems with which they 
are concerned. Sir Thomas Elliott’s subject 
is outside the scope of the title of the book, 
but any one reading his paper will wish for 
similar authoritative accounts of the history 
and inner working of other departments of 
the State. 


THE growing “ Dickens Centenary Edition” 
(Chapman & Hall) has been further aug- 
mented by the appearance of David Copper- 
field (2 vols.) and The Uncommercial Traveller. 
Just as the former is among the most widely 
read of Dickens’s books, so the latter is 
probably to this day unknown, except by 
name, to many who regard themselves as 
Dickensians. For repairing so disloyal an 
omission the present reissue offersan unusual 
opportunity, for though, as we have more 
than once pointed out, most moderate in 
price, the volumes are produced in excellent 
style. 








GEORGE DARLEY’S LETTERS. 


In his comments upon the interesting 
letters of George Darley in your issue of the 
22nd ult., which we owe to the unceasing 
literary assiduity of Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
he hazards the guess that Charles Rann 
Kennedy is referred to in the first. With 








all due respect to Mr. Dobell, may I suggest 





thet, in my humble opinion, the evidence 
I submit is more in favour of the theory that 
Darley was referring to William Kennedy 
(1799-1871) ? 

1. They were both born near Dublin, 
were nearly of an age, and may have been 
acquainted in youth. 


2. Darley writes May 22nd, 1831, “Is 
it too late to ask for our friend Kennedy’s 
periodical ?”’ In the previous month, April, 
1831, William Kennedy started a monthly 
periodical entitled The Englishman's Maga- 
zine. 

3. Under same date, “I see a volume of 
poems advertised with his name.” In 
1830 Kennedy’s second volume of verse, 
‘The Arrow and the Rose,’ made its appear- 
ance. 


4. In 1831 Charles Rann Kennedy was 
Senior Classic at Cambridge, and as yet 
unknown in the literary world. 


Now I venture to submit that this is 
fairly strong evidence that Wm. Kennedy 
was the friend referred to. In addition, 
I may add that Kennedy was a colleague 
of William Motherwell, the Scottish poet, 
before coming to London, and what is more 
natural than that he may have been intro- 
duced by him to his brither Scot “ honest 
Allan” ? 

Eprtor ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 








‘THE KING OVER THE WATER.’ 


I am not surprised that Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy has selected for a novel (apparently 
concerned with Charles Wogan and the 
Clementina Sobieska of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
romance ‘Clementina’) the title of ‘The 
King over the Water’ This is, as you 
observe, the title of Miss Shield’s. biography 
of James VIII. and III., a work in which I 
took a humble part. 

But Mr. McCarthy doubtless worked on 
“The Stuart Papers,” either in manuscript 
or in the edition of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, with the narratives of 
Sir Charles Wogan and his companions. The 
historical novelist, going to documentary 
sources for his materials, is not obliged to 
be aware of the existence of mere modern 
works in biography. But I do not advise 
the biographer of an unfortunate Lady 
Audley of the early seventeenth century 
to call his book ‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 
The historian ought to know the names of 
great novels, but the novelist need not 
know the names of merely historical works ; 
autant en emporte le vent. The student 
who asks for Mr. McCarthy’s novel has all 
my sympathy if he be fobbed off with our 
purely historical work. It is not our fault! 

A. LANG. 








A BOOKWORM’S PERPLEXITY. 


University Library, Cambridge, May 1, 1911. 

THE two letters in last Saturday’s Athe- 
neum do not contribute much to the solution 
of Dr. Jessopp’s perplexity; but they 
compel me to reply. I readily acquit Sir 
George Birdwood of evil intention. But 
the suggestion that ‘‘ Dr. Jessopp’s little 
book in all probability found its way into 
the market through having been deliberately 
sold, as) so much rubbish and lumber,” 
is one that ought not to have been made 
unless there was some evidence to support 
it. On the other hand, the writer who goes 
out of his way to sign himself ‘‘ Cantab” 
evidently means to be nasty. He _ will 
therefore no doubt be disappointed to learn 





that the book did not leave the Library 
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by sale or exchange; and further, that no 
book, not being a duplicate, ever did leave 
the Library by sale or exchange, except 
perhaps in the disastrous year 1547. 


I ought to add that Dr. Jessopp never 
seriously hesitated about returning the 
book to its place in the University Library ; 
and that I had great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging it as an exceptionally welcome gift. 

FRANCIS JENKINSON. 








‘THE SERPENT OF DIVISION,’ 


May I venture to reply to certain criticisms 
of my edition of this work made in your issue 
of April 8th ? 

1. Your reviewer remarks on the absence 
of the place-name Assoine from the glossary, 
and refers the expression “ assoine lyne” 
to the “limes ab Ausoniis” of Lucan. He 
fails to state that I give the passage from 
Lucan in which the Latin original occurs, 
complete, in my study of sources. He fails to 
note, further, that the line in Lydgate reads 
“bi pe parties of assoine lyne ri3t tyl he 
aproched’”’ [Rubicon]. The word “lyne” 
obviously does not translate ‘limes,’ but 
is a part of the adverbial expression “‘ lyne 
ri3t,’” which is very common in Lydgate. 

2. Your reviewer is surprised by my 
“approximation of the influence of a 
Lydgate tract to that of a succession of 
leading articles in some modern organ of 
opinion.” His surprise is due entirely to 
ignorance of Lydgate’s other work. In 
1426 the Earl of Warwick commissioned 
him to prepare a ‘ Pedigree of Henry VI.’ 
in English, “ Troubled hertis to setten in 
quiete,”’ as to Henry’s rightful claim to 
France. If Lydgate’s tracts had no influ- 
ence, why should a great war-captain employ 
them ? Of course, your reviewer’s phrases 
overstate my estimation of this influence. 


3. In censuring my opinion that Lydgate 
wrote ‘The Serpent of Division’ at the 
request of Humphrey of Gloucester, in 
December, 1422, your reviewer equally fails 
to take all the evidence into account. The 
earliest MS. says, it will be recalled, that 
the author is writing at the request of his 
“most worshipful master and sovereign.” 
The next earliest MS., although omitting 
the last two words quoted, adds a colophon 
which clearly gives the date as December, 
1422. Internal evidence supports this date. 
The patron’s name is not given in either text ; 
and it resolves into a question of proba- 
bilities as to who was likely to be Lydgate’s 
master (and sovereign) in 1422. To this the 
only answer is Humphrey of Gloucester. In 
the autumn of the same year, 1422, Lydgate 
wrote a ballade on the approaching mar- 
riage of Humphrey with Jacqueline of 
Holland. He is here represented as supreme 
in England, as the 

Wal of Bretayne, by manly vyolence 
Ageyn hir foomen to stonden at defence. 


Lydgate does not mention Humphrey by 
name in the poem, but only by allusion. 
Similarly, in 1424 Lydgate wrote a ballade 
against the Flemings, Humphrey’s enemies. 
No other patronage between these dates is 
known, than Humphrey’s. Shirley calls 
Lydgate in one manuscript, Ashmole 59, 
“a chaplain of my Lord of Gloucester,” 
and no evidence has ever been adduced 
against the statement. Who, then, is likely 
to have been Lydgate’s “‘ master” in 1422, 
if not Humphrey ? 

To Lydgate Humphrey was, as I have 
called him, the real sovereign of the kingdom. 





To him the Crown patronage fell, and he was 
entitled protector and defender of England 
and the Church. An order for literary 
services from the chief counsellor of the infant 
king was equivalent to an order from the 
sovereign ; and Lydgate’s phrase is perfectly 
intelligible with this rendering. The quarrels 
between the Council and Humphrey may 
have been the very things which set Hum- 
phrey’s mind running on the danger of civil 
dissension. To him, of course, civil dissen- 
sion meant thwarting his will. At all events, 
as defender of the kingdom it was his place 
to discourage civil strife, and in continuing 
his royal brother’s patronage to the poet 
with a commission for a political tract on 
the subject, he was doing the natural thing. 
H. N. MacCracken. 








FREEHOLD LAND TENURE. 


Ir is commonly supposed that the old 
feudal rights of ovedleadahie of freehold 
land have been extinguished; that now 
there is no feudal lord intermediate between 
any freeholder and the lord paramount the 
Crown; and that therefore the land which 
the freeholder held must of necessity fall 
in to the Crown, and to no one else, if it 
escheats by reason of his dying intestate and 
without heirs. Such belief is incorrect. 
Though other incidents of feudal tenure 
have been abolished by Acts of Parliament, 
escheats have not been abolished; the 
rights of overlordship of freehold land have 
not been extinguished, so far as escheats are 
concerned ; we still hold our freehold land 
from a feudal overlord who is not of necessity 
the Crown, and to whom the escheat of it 
would fall in if only he could be found, and 
if he could prove that he was the overlord of 
it—just as in the case of copyhold land the 
escheat falls in to the lord of the manor, 
who is the feudal overlord of it. There 
must still be many instances in which, if 
the facts could be ascertained, it would be 
found that freehold land is held not directly 
from the Crown, but from an intermediate 
feudal overlord. Such overlord is in exist- 
ence somewhere, but unknown to be such, 
and ignorant of it himself. 


But if any one believed he was the over- 
lord of a piece of freehold land which 
escheated, he would have difficulties which 
are practically insuperable in the way of 
proving it. In the case of copyhold land 
the constant and continuous recurrence since 
feudal times of the incidents of tenure 
maintains the evidence that it is held from 
the lord of the manor. With freehold land 
there is no such continued chain of evidence ; 
and so, even in a case in which the lord of a 
manor is really overlord of freehold land 
which escheats within the circuit of his 
manor, he cannot prove it—the links con- 
— his claim to the escheat have been 
ost. 


But probably in most cases the lord-of a 
manor to-day is not the overlord of freehold 
land escheating within the circuit of his 
manor. For if the land was granted in the 
early centuries by the then lord to a feoffee 
who sub-enfeoffed another holder before 
the enactment of the statute known as 
Quia Emptores on November 20th, 1290, 
the overlordship of that land would descend 
not to the lord of the manor, but to the 
heir of the said feoffee, he being in that case 
the immediate overlord of the freeholder 
in possession. And if there had been further 
sub-sales, the last seller or feoffor before 
November 20th, 1290, and his heirs, would 
be the overlords to whom the escheat was 





— 


due. Only on failure of heirs of intermediate 
overlords would the escheat go to the lord 
of the manor. 


By the statute Quia Emptores freehold 
land was put on the same footing with copy- 
hold in the matter of escheats; that is to 
say, when thereafter sold by the freeholder, 
and in all further sub-sales, each last buyer 
would hold it from the overlord existing on 
November 20th, 1290, or from his heirs, 
not, as previously, from the last seller. But, 
as explained, evidence of the descent of the 
overlordship is maintained in the one Case, 
and not in the other. He who seeks to-day 
to prove his overlordship of freehold land 
must not only show that the particular 
piece of land in question was in the occupa- 
tion of a freeholder after November 20th, 
1290, to whom or to whose progenitors the 
grant of it by the then overlord or by his 
predecessors had been made before that 
date, but must also show from then, by 
continuous chain of evidence, the descent 
to himself of the title, passing perhaps 
sometimes through the female line. 


It is doubtful whether in any case that 
may now arise the proofs which are necessary 
could be found. And so, although escheats 
of freehold land have not been killed, they 
may probably be said to have died a natural 
death; the overlords entitled to such 
escheats are still among us, but whether 
they are now well-to-do members of society 
or parading the streets as sandwich-board 
men, we do not know them, and they do not 
know themselves as feudal overlords. 


I have raised this question in a note 
(p. 58) in my recently published ‘ Historical 
Antiquities of Ackworth.’ 

W. A. GREEN, 








THE PHILLIPPS SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY were engaged from Monday 
to Friday in last week in selling a further portion 
of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collection of 
manuscripts and autograph letters. The follow- 
ing important lots were included :— 

Ambrosius, van der Junffernschaft, MS. by 
Heinrich Dissen, 15th century, 42l. Various 
MSS. relating to English affairs, 14th—15th 
centuries, 25/. 10s. Aske, a collection of pedigrees, 
&c., 1530, 301. Astronomica, MS., 100 pp., 15th 
century, 32/. 10s. Bedfordshire, an extensive 
collection of drawings by T. Bisher and others, 
and engravings relating to the county, 5 vols., 
361. Michael Behaim’s Gedicht, 296 pp., 15th 
century, 651. St. Benedict, Regula, 14th or 15th 
century, 461. 10s. Bible Commentary, German, 
llth century, 56/.  Breviarium, 590 pp., 13th 
century, 32/. 10s. Byron, A.L.S., 3 pp., 1822, 
251. Sir Julius Cesar, State Papers, letters, &c., 
early 17thcentury,38/. Cassiodorus, Formularum 
Liber, and Liber de Anima, 360 pp., 12th century, 
321. Charles II., Book of Ordinances of his 
Household, 267. Chronicles, various, including 
two accounts of the life of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, 288 pp., 12th century, 50/. Chroniques 
de St. Denis, 616 pp., 13th century, 72/. Cicero, 
various works, 14th-—15th centuries, 37/. Dudo, 
De Gestis Ducum Normanniz, 11th century, 
601. Sir William Dugdale, original collections, 
2 vols., 18th century, 1227. Edward I. Year 
Book, 1286, 527. Edward I. original Wardrobe 
Book, 1298, 541. Edward II., Statutes, 14th cen- 
tury, 321. Edward IV., Treaty between England 
and Flanders, 1467, 381. Edward VI., Expenses of 
the Privy Council, 32/. Eusebius, Histories, &c., 
12th century, 25/. Ford Monastery, Cartulary, 
574 pp. 15th century, 2351. 327 leaves from various 
MSS., 11th-15th centuries, 38/. Geography by F- 
Bartholomeo, 15th century, 65/. Glastonbury, 
Cartularium, 1515-17, 1501. St. Gregory, Dia- 
logues, 396 pp., 10th century, 48/. Guido de 
Columna, History of Troy, and History of Alex- 
ander the Great, 308 pp., 15th century, 565/. 
Guise family, a collection of State papers an 
letters addressed to them, 1557-8, 75/1. Heilige 
Legenden, 526 pp., 15th century, 26/. 10s. 


Henry V., Treaty with Charles VI., 1416, 367: ; 
ratification of the same treaty, 1418, 29/. St. 
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Hildegarde, Vitarum Meritorum Libri VI., 232 pp., 
12th century, 41/. Correspondence of Sir John 
Chardin and other members of his family relating 
to India, 14 vols., 1684-1718, 401. Jacoponi da 
Todi, Poesie, 318 pp., 15th century, 391. John II. 
of France, an account of the subsidies levied for his 
ransom, 1364-5, 431. 10s. Cartulary of the Manor 
and Town of Pluckley, 281. 10s. Kénigshofen, 
Chronik, 342 pp., 15th century, 251. 10s. Marcus 
von Lindau, Auszug der Kunder Israel, 244 pp., 
15th century, 467. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 
15th century, 40/. The Falle of Princes, by John 
Bochas, translated by John Lydgate, 562 pp., 15th 
century, 297. 10s. William of Malmesbury, De 
Gestis Regum Anglorum, and Historia Novella, 
399 pp., 14th century, 88/. Sir Peter Manwood, 
original collections, 582 pp., 1605, 35l. 10s. 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Marienmiinster, 1503-49, 
31l. Queen Mary I. and King Philip, Wardrobe 
Book, 168 pp., 1201. Sir Thomas Mayerne, Entry 
Book of Cases, 403 pp., 1607-49, 451. Chronicle of 
the Monastery of Melsa, 14th-15th centuries, 1181. 
Messiasbuch, in old German, 208 pp., 15th century, 
38/. 10s. Regule Solitariorum, 140 pp., 9th cen- 
tury, 861. Correspondence of Capt. James Walter 
relating to the Navy, 6 vols., 1677-1749, 301. 
St. Neot, Life, &c., 11th century, 71l. Nor- 
mandy, Laws and Customs, 13th century, 601. 
Bishop John of Olmiitz, translations from Euse- 
bius and Augustine into German, 144 pp., 15th 
eentury, 391. Ovid, MSS. of various works in 
Latin, 15th century, 311. St. Pancratius, Offi- 
cium et Passio, 10th century, 71/. Bishop 
Pecock, Ye Book y callid Ye Reule of Crysten 
Religioun, 384 pp., 15th century, 151/. Persius 
and Juvenal, Satires, 15th century, 42/. Sir 
William Petty, original entry book of letters, 
8 vols. in 2, 1666-83, 511. Poems written in the 
time of Charles I., 251. 10s. Nicolas Oldisworth, 
Poems, 1644, 387. Leger Book of the Fraternity 
of St. Wolfgang, Ratisbon, beginning in the 
14th century, 51/. Richard I., Itinerary, 13th 
century, 75/1. Johannes Roth, Gedicht von der 
Keuscheit, 182 pp., 18th century, 53/. Siefried’s 
Alexandreis, 376 pp., 16th century, 561. A collec- 
tion of 1629 drawings and engravings relating to 
Surrey, 9 vols., 80/. Aineas Sylvius, Euryalus 
and Lucretia, in German, 15th century, 44l. 
Terentii Comoedie, 14th century, 401. Tucher’s 
and Rietter’s Journeys to the Holy Land, i96 pp., 
15th century, 63/. Theological Tracts in prose, 
262 pp., 15th century, 401. Acts relating to the 
monastery of St. Maximin in Treves, 15th—16th 
centuries, 447. Lives of the Saints, 282 pp., 
15th century, 461. About 80sketches of scenery in 
Wales and Devonshire, 1818, 351. 10s. Cartulary 
of the Abbey of Wardon, 218 pp., 13th century, 
1721. Wigmore Chronicle, 1066-1306, and 
Chronicle of England to 1437, 611. Names of 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of York from Richard I. 
to 1609, 461. Yorkshire, two rolls of taxation, 
l4th century, 387. Cartulary of the Monastery 
of St. Mary’s, York, 2 vols., 5051. The total of 
the sale was 8,795 17s. 6d. 


THE following prices were realized in Messrs. 
Hodgson’s sale of the 26th and 27th of April: Two 
specimens of fore-edge paintings, The Poems of 
rray, 1801, and Bidcombe Hill, i808, 25/. Original 
drawing of a plan of part of the Provinces of 
Lower Canada and New Brunswick, 1817, 15/. 10s. 
Herrick’s Hesperides, first edition, 1648, 33J. 
Adam’s Works in Architecture, with 105 plates, 
1773-1822, 50/. Illuminated genealogical manuscript 
of the Weston Family, 1632, 21/7. Johnson’s receipt 
- for his tragedy of ‘Irene,’ &c., 1776, 
ile Ss. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Book of Common Prayer, with Coronation Service 
and Coronation Anthem. 

The King’s Printers’ Souvenir Edition, with 
photogravure portraits of the King and Queen. 

_ Various editions at different prices. 

Christianity or Secularism: Which is the Better 
for Mankind ? 6d. net. 

Verbatim report of a debate between Mr. 
W. T. Lee and Mr. Joseph McCabe, held at the 
Town Hall, Holborn, on March 9 and 10, 

_ revised by both disputants. 

Curling (Edward), The Transfiguration, with 
other Sermons and Short Addresses for Fast 
and Festival, together with some Thoughts 
on Music; on Paradise; on Science and the 
Faith ; on Tennyson, &c., 3/6 net. 

b With introduction by the Bishop of Salis- 
jury. 





Documents illustrative of the Continental Refor- 
mation, 12/6 net. 

Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kidd. 

Form and Order of the Service that is to be Per- 
formed, and of the Ceremonies that are to be 
Observed, in the Coronation of their Majesties 
King George V. and Queen Mary in the Abbey 
Church of 8S. Peter, Westminster. 

Various editions and prices. 

Forms of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, commended by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York for General Use at the Corona- 
tion of their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen Mary. 

Various sizes and prices. 

Harris (J. Rendel), The Odes and Psalms of Solo- 

mon, published from the Syriac Version, 12/ net. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, with 
a facsimile. For notice see Athen., Jan. 15, 
1910, p. 62. 

Journal of Theological Studies, April, 3/6 net. 

Robertson (John M.), Pagan Christs: Studies 
in Comparative Hierology, 5/ net. 

Second edition, revised and expanded. 

Thompson (Rev. J. M.), Miracles in the New 
Testament, 3/6 net. 


Law. 


Haycraft (Thos. W.), A Handy Book on the Bills 
of Sale Acts, 1878 to 1891, 2/6 net. 
Revised edition. 
Six Roman Laws, 6/ net. 
Translated, with introduction and notes, 
by E. G. Hardy. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Bone (Muirhead), Glasgow: Fifty Drawings. 

With notes on Glasgow by A. H. Charteris. 

Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcaselle (G. B.), A History 
of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and 
Siena from the Second to the Sixteenth Century: 
Vol. IV. Florentine Masters of the Fifteenth 
Century, 21/ net. 

Edited by Langton Douglas and G. de 
Nicola, with many illustrations. For notice 
of Vol. III. see Athen., Feb. 27, 1909, p. 262, 
and March 6, p. 294. 

Cruickshank (J. W. and A. M.), Christian Rome, 
3/6 net. 

Revised edition, with 32 reproductions from 
photographs. One of Grant Allen’s Historical 
Guides. 

International Fine Arts Exhibition, Rome, 1911 : 
British Section, Catalogue. 

Issued by the Royal Commission. 

National Art-Collections Fund, Seventh Annual 
Report, 1910. 

Perkins (Rev. Jocelyn), The Coronation Book ; 
or, The Hallowing of the Sovereigns of England, 
7/6 net. 

Illustrated by Mrs. Temple Perkins, together 
with reproductions of ancient prints. Second 
edition. 

Royal Academy, 1911, 1/ 

Selincourt (Basil de), Giotto. 

Besides treating of Giotto as a painter, the 
book contains an interesting chapter on ‘Giotto 
as Sculptor and Architect.’ The volume has 
44 illustrations. 


Poetry and Drama. 

Ainslie (Douglas), Mirage. 

A collection of poems, a few of which have 
appeared in magazines and papers. 

Chanson de Roland, 1/ net. 

The first volume of a series called Tous les 
Chefs-d’CEuvre de la Littérature Frangaise. 

Edwards (Blanche), The Dream-Merchant, and 
other Poems, 1/ net. 

Part of the Vigo Cabinet Series. 

Hewlett (Maurice), The Agonists, a Trilogy of 
God and Man: Minos, King of Crete; Ariadne 
in Naxos; and The Death of Hippolytus, 
4/6 net. / 

McClymont (James Roxburgh), Characters in 
Outline, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 

Pottle (Emery), Poems, 5/ net. 

A volume of poems by an American author 
known chiefly for his short stories of modern 
life. 

Saunders (James), A Marriage Hymnal, 3/6 net. 

Hymns for use at marriage services. 

Saunders (J. E.), Niagara, a Poem, 6d. net. 

New edition. 

Stephenson (Rev. H. S.), Three Hymns for the 
Coronation of their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary, ld. 

Music. 

Hervey (Arthur), Franz Liszt and his Music, 4/6 

net. 

With a portrait. The author hopes to 
interest Englishmen in Liszt, around whom 

a literature has developed in Germany. 





Bibliography. 


Bilderbeck (J. B.), Early Printed Books in the 
Library of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
2/ net. 

Library of Congress: Classification: Class S. 
Agriculture— Plant and Animal Industry, 
15 cents. 


Political Economy. 


Holcombe (A. N.), Public Ownership of Tele- 
phones on the Continent of Europe, 8/6 net. 
Vol. VI. of Harvard Economic Studies. 


History and Biography. 


Abbott (Wilbur Cortez), Col. Thomas Blood, 
Crown-Stealer, 1618-80, 4/ net. 

The author is a Professor of History in Yale 
University. 

American Historical Review, April, $1 

Atthill (the late Lombe), Recollections of an 
Irish Doctor, 2/6 net. 

Begins with an insight into the rural con- 
ditions of Ireland in the reigns of George III. 
and IV. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), Annals of Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbados, 1710-1910, 1/ net. 

A sketch of the history of the College by 
a late Principal, including many illustrations. 

Biographia Epistolaris: being the Biographical 
Supplement of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 
2 vols., 3/6 each. 

With additional letters, &c. Edited by A. 
Turnbull for Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
March Ist, 1677, to February 28th, 1678, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. 

Edited by F. H. Blackburne Daniell. 

Eliott-Drake (Lady), The Family and Heirs of 
Sir Francis Drake, 2 vols., 31/6 net. 

With portraits and illustrations. 

Gardner (Monica M.), Adam Mickiewicz, the 
National Poet of Poland, 10/6 net. 

Knox (Robert), An Historical Relation of Ceylon, 
together with somewhat concerning severall 
Remarkeable Passages of my Life that hath 
hapned since my Deliverance out of my Cap- 
tivity, 12/6 net. 

Part of this volume is printed for the first 
time from a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. The remainder is a reprint of Knox’s 
well-known and scarce work on Ceylon, first 
published in 1681. 

Lincoln (Abraham) and the London ‘ Punch,’ 
$1 net. 

A collection of cartoons, comments, and 
poems published in Punch during the American 
Civil War, edited by William S. Walsh. 

Melville (Lewis), Some Eccentrics and a Woman, 
10/6 net, 

Eight papers, most of which have already 
appeared in English and American journals. 
The ‘‘ Eccentrics ’’ include Charles James Fox, 
Peter Pindar, Beckford of Fonthill, and others. 
The book has 9 illustrations. 

Mullinger (James Bass), The University of Cam- 
bridge: Vol. III. From the Election of Buck- 
ingham to the Chancellorship in 1626 to the 
Decline of the Platonist Movement, 20/ 

Newbigging (Thomas), A Nook in Galloway, 2/ net. 

With illustrations of this haunt of the author’s 
boyhood. 

Reeks (Margaret), The Mother of Goethe, ‘‘ Frau 
Aja,’’ 10/6 net. 

With a photogravure frontispiece and 17 other 
illustrations. 

Tilby (A. Wyatt), British India, 1600-1828, 4/6 net. 

Revised edition, forming Vol. II. of the 
English People Overseas. 

Turpin (Edna Henry Lee), A Short History of the 
American People, 4/ net. 

With an introduction by S. C. Mitchell, 
maps, and illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 


Fraser (John Foster), Canada as It Is, 6/ 

New edition, with an introduction by Lord 
Strathcona, 4 plates in colour, and over 50 
black-and-white illustrations. 

Gostling (Frances M.), Auvergne and its People, 
10/6 net. 

With 8 illustrations in colour by Léopold 

Lelée, 32 other illustrations, and a map. 
Marshall (Archibald), Sunny Australia: Im- 
pressions of the Country and People, 6/ y 

With an introduction by Sir George Reid, 
and many illustrations. 

Robertson (Eric), Wordsworthshire: an Intro- 
duction to a Poet’s Country, 7/6 net. 

Illustrated with 47 drawings by Arthur 
Tucker. 
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Talbot (F. A.), The New Garden of Canada: by 
Pack-Horse and Canoe through Undeveloped 
New British Columbia, 7/6 net. 

With 48 full-page plates and a map of the 
author’s route. The scenic interest of the 
country is emphasized, as well as the economic. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Grahame-White (Claude) and Harper (Harry), The 
Aeroplane, Past, Present, and Future, 15/ net. 

With 93 illustrations. Such able exponents 
of the subject as M. Bleriot, Mr. Henry 
Farman, and M. Paulhan have contributed 
chapters to this book. 

Record of Sports. 

The records up to the end of 1910 are con- 
tained in this little handbook, issued by the 
Royal Insurance Company. 

Russell (Harold), Chalkstream and Moorland : 
Thoughts on Trout-Fishing, 5/ net. 


Education. 


Darroch (Alexander), The Place of Psychology 
in the Training of the Teacher, 2/ net. 

Kerschensteiner (Dr. Georg), Education for 
Citizenship. 

Translated by A. J. Pressland from the 
fourth enlarged edition for the Commercial 
Club of Chicago. 

Kerschensteiner (Dr. Georg), Three Lectures on 
Vocational Training. 

Delivered in America under the auspices of 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 

Sociology. 
Sociological Review, April, 2/6 net. 


Philology. 

Armitage (Lionel), An Introduction to the Study of 
Old High German, 8/6 net. 

Cicero, Orationes: Cum Senatui Gratias Egit, 
&c., edited by W. Peterson, 2/6; and Pro 
Tullio, &c., edited by A. C. Clark, 2/ 

Parts of the Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis. 

Euripides, Phcenisse, 8/6 net. 

Edited, with introduction and commentary, 
by John U. Powell. 

Gerschel (J.), Vocabulaire Forestier: Frangais- 
Allemand-Anglais, cinquiéme édition, con- 
sidérablement augmentée, 5/ net. 

Revised by W. R. Fisher. 

Journal of English and Germanic 
April, $1 

Mendell (Clarence W.), Sentence Connection in 
Tacitus, 6/ net. 

A thesis presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Yale University for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Rippmann (Prof. Walter), Simplified Spelling. 

Reprinted from The School World, and issued 
by the Simplified Spelling Society. 

Wyld (Henry Cecil) and Hirst (T. Oakes), The 

lace-Names of Lancashire: their Origin and 
History, 26/ net. 


School-Books. 


Davison (Charles), Exercises from ‘ Algebra for 
Secondary Schools,’ 3/ 

Geography Notes: Part I. The British Isles ; 
Part IV. America (Non-British), both by 
J. C. Chute, 8d. each. 

A four-page abstract of each part is also 
issued for pupils, price 2d. each. 

Heitland (W. E.), A Short History of the Roman 
Republic, 6/ 

Although founded upon the author’s larger 
volume, this history has been entirely rewritten 
for junior students. 

Scherer (E.), Etudes Frangaises et Anglaises, 
2/6 net. 

Edited by Francis Storer for the Oxford 
Higher French Series. 

Shelly (C. E.) and Stenhouse (E.), Life and 
Health, with Chapters on First Aid and Home 
Nursing, 1/8 

Forms Health Reader III. 

White (J. A.), How to Use Contour Handmaps for 
Class Teaching, 6d. 

Suggestions for practical exercises, 
coloured facsimile. 


Philology, 


with 


Science. 


Alexander (F. Matthias), Man’s Supreme Inherit- 
ance, 5/ net. 

The author puts forward a theory of the 
present and future trend of man’s evolution, and 
endeavours to show that the great phase in man’s 
advancement is that in which he passes from 
sub-conscious to conscious control of his own 
mind and body. New edition, with Addenda. 

Austen (Ernest Edward), A Handbook of the 
Tsetse Flies (Genus Glossina), 5/6 

With 10 coloured plates and illustrations in 

the text by A. J. Engel Terzi. 





Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.), A History of 
British Mammals, Part VI., 2/6 net. 

Cathcart (William Ledyard) and Chaffee (J. Irvin), 
The Elements of Graphic Statics and of 
General Graphic Methods, 12/ net. 

With 159 illustrations. An extension of a 
course of lectures prepared originally by the 
authors for students of marine and mechanical 
engineering and naval architecture in their 
classes at Columbia University. 

Ceylon Marine Biological Reports: Part III., 
by T. Southwell and J. C. Kerkham ; Parts IV. 
and V. by T. Southwell, May, 1910; and Part V. 
March, 1911. 

Duggar (John Frederick), Southern Field Crops 
(exclusive of Forage Plants), 7/6 net. 

By an Alabama Professor. The volume 
contains 222 illustrations. 

Ely (Helena Rutherfurd), The Practical Flower 
Garden, 8/6 net. 

With illustrations from photographs taken 
in the author’s American garden. 

History of Science Series: History of Biology, 
by L. C. Miall, and History of Geology, by 
Horace B. Woodward, 1/ net each. 

Leduc (Dr. Stéphane), The Mechanism of Life, 
6/ net. 

Translated by W. Deane Butcher, with many 
illustrations. 

Meat and Food Inspectors’ Examinations : 
Model Answers to Questions set by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute and other examining Bodies, 
3/6 


i 
Compiled by G. T. Billing and A. H. Walker. 
Plutarch on the Face which appears on the Orb 
of the Moon, 2/6 
Translation and notes, with appendix, by 
A. O. Prickard. 
Schuster (Arthur), The Progress of Physics during 
33 years (1875-1908), 3/6 net. 
Four lectures delivered before the University 
of Calcutta during March, 1908. 
Walker (Gilbert T.), Outlines of the Theory of 
Electromagnetism, 3/ net. 
Another series of lectures delivered before the 
University of Calcutta. 


Fiction. 


Adams (Andy), Wells Brothers, the Young Cattle 
Kings, 6/ 

The story of two young Americans who go 
through many exciting experiences while cattle- 
raising in the Far West, and eventually 
become “ Cattle Kings.’’ 

Armstrong (Donald Pringle), The Marriage of 
Quixote, 6/ 

A novel by a new Scotch author who has a 
neat and rather elaborate style. 

Balzac’s Le Pére Goriot, 1/ net. 

The second volume of the series Tous les 
Chefs-d’(uvre de la Littérature Francaise. 

Belloc (Hilaire), The Girondin, 2/ net. 

An historical romance. 

Bradstock (William Burton), Not at Gribbin’s: 
a Chronicle in Talk and Letters. 

A tale told in a series of dialogues of a man 
who wishes to practise the Christ-like life 
to-day. 

Colmore (G.), Suffragette Sally, 6/ 

A story of the present movement in favour of 
votes for women. 

Deakin (Ralph), The Broken Butterfly, 6/ 

An Austrian romance. 

Fitzgerald (John Godwin), Ruth Werdress, 
Father O’Haralan, and some New Christians, 6/ 

An Anglo-Irish tale. 

Howard (Keble), The Happy Vanners, 6/ 

An account of a caravan holiday, illustrated 
by L. Raven Hill. 

Kraszewski (Joseph), Count Briihl, a Romance of 
History, 1/6 net. 

Translated by the Count de Soissons as part 
of the Lotus Library. 

Laws of Leflo, 2/ net. 

Leflo is a lonely and ideal colony which 
makes its own laws, and keeps idlers apart. 

Le Queux (William), Revelations of the Secret 
Service: being the Autobiography of Hugh 
Morrice, Chief Travelling Agent of the Confi- 
dential Department of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, 6/ 

Masefield (John), Multitude and Solitude, 7d. net. 

New edition. 

Morgan-de-Groot (Dr. J.), The Hand of Venus, 6/ 

Tells how a statue of Venus, fashioned by the 
hand of a great Greek sculptor, came to play 
an important part in the life of a modern Eng- 
lish artist. he image is discovered in a field 
in the outskirts of Rome, where the scene of the 
novel is partly laid. 

Page (Gertrude), Winding Paths, 6/ 

Most of the scenes are laid in London, and 
the chief women characters are an actress, a 
journalist, and a Civil Service clerk. 





Philips (F. C.), That Wicked Miss Keane, 2/ net. 
A tale of unrequited love, ending with the 
suicide of the lover. 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s Shilling Net Series: Haggard’s 
Jess, and Merriman’s The Sowers. 
Syrett (Netta), Drender’s Daughter, 6/ 
young man, educated upon a system, 
marries a girl full of nervous energy. The story 
shows how she faced the difficulties which love 
and rebellion brought into her life; it provides 
also a satire on certain modern theories of wife- 
hood, motherhood, and model villages. 
— (E. Temple), The Garden of Resurrection, 


The love story of an ugly man. 
Wemyss (Mrs. George), People of Popham, 6/ 
A lively book by the author of ‘The Pro- 
fessional Aunt.’ 
Weyman (Stanley J.), Under the Red Robe. 
One of Methuen’s Shilling Net Books. 
Whitelaw (David), The Man with the Red Beard, 
6/ 


A story of Moscow and London. 
Wynne (May), Honour’s Fetters, 6/ 
An historical novel of the times of Louis XV, 


General Literature. 


Bailey (L. H.), The Country-Life Movement in 
the United States, 5/6 net. 

Forms part of the Rural Outlook Set, and 
deals with American conditions. 

Cambridge Union Society, Debates, April, 1910~— 
March, 1911, 1/6 net. 

Edited by G. E. Jackson and P. Vos, with an 
introduction by Oscar Browning. Reprinted 
from The Gownsman. 

Cotbank and its Folk, 1/6 net. 

Illustrated by H. C. Preston MacGoun. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1911, 20/ 
Debrett’s Coronation Guide, 1/ net. 

With many illustrations. 

Eastman (Charles Alexander), The Soul of the 
Indian : an Interpretation, 4/6 net. 

The author writes of the American Indian 
as he was before he came in contact with the 
white man. 

Egerton (Hugh Edward), Federations and Unions 
within the British Empire, 8/6 net. 

Henry (S.), Prophesyings and Spirit-Rappings, 1/ 

Holmes (Thomas), Pictures and Problems from 
London Police Courts. 

New edition in Nelson’s Shilling Library, 
Jackson (Holbrook), Romance and Reality: 

Essays and Studies, 3/6 net. 
Landa (M. J.), The Alien Problem and its Remedy, 


5/ net. 
(Elizabeth), The Dialogue 


Merrill 
Literature, $1. 

A thesis presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Yale University in candidacy 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

"an (C. Ainsworth), Science and the Criminal, 
6/ net. 

The author has endeavoured to give some 
account of the ways in which scientific dis- 
covery has been utilized to detect the criminal. 

Mulhall (Marion McMurrough), Beginnings, or 
Glimpses of Vanished Civilizations, 2/6 net. 

The author has endeavoured to retell the 
discoveries of learned men in language in- 
telligible to boys and girls. 

Nevinson (Henry W.), Peace and War in the 
Balance, 6d. net. 

One of the Conway Memorial 
delivered at South Place 
Conway’s birthday, March 17. 

Royal Commission upon the Duties of the Metro- 
politan Police: Suppressed Evidence, 2/ 
Select Orations, 1/ net. 

Edited, with introduction, by Archibald 
McClelland Hall. Part of Macmillan’s Pocket 
Series of English Classics. Includes such dis- 
similar speeches as St. Paul’s oration from Mars 
Hill, Mark Antony’s oration on the death of 
Julius Cesar, and Mr. Roosevelt’s speech con- 
cerning American motherhood. 

Sportophyte, Vol. II., April, 1/ 

See p. 513. 


in English 


Lectures 
Institute on Dr. 


Pamphlets. 


Echeverria (Don Vicente), Lecture on Pan- 
Americanism. 
Delivered at the Polyglot Club, London, on 
March 17, 1910. 
Echeverria (Don Vicente), Lecture on the Politi- 
cal Organization of Chile. 
Delivered at the London School of Economics 
on January 16. 
Harrison (Jane Ellen), Heresy and Humanity, 3d. 
An address delivered before the ‘‘ Heretics ”’ 


Society in Cambridge, on December 7, 1909. 
Knott (John), Christian Science. 
Reprinted from The St. Paul Medical Journal. 
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FOREIGN. 


Fine Art. 


Doubletten des Kaiserlichen Miinzcabinets der 
Eremitage in St. Petersburg: Miinzen und 
Medaillen verschiedener Linder. 

Catalogue, with 14 plates, of a sale to begin 
at Frankfort on May 29. 

Haberlandt (M.), Oecesterreichische Volkskunst, 

2 parts, 105m. 
Based on the collections in the Volkskunde 
Museum in Vienna. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Charlot (M.), Thé&tre choisi de Scribe, 3fr. 50. 
In the Collection Pallas. 

Filon (A.), Shakespeare Amoureux: Scénes en 

vers, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 

Boutroux (B.), William James, 3fr. 

Ruyssen (T.), Schopenhauer, 5fr. 

In the series Les Grands Philosophes. 


History and Biography. 

Hanotaux (G.), Jeanne d’Arec, 7Tfr. 50. 
*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 


previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN announce the 
eatly publication of ‘The Letters of 
Peter Lombard (Canon Benham),’ whose 
antiquarian gossip was widely appre- 
ciated. The volume will contain a 
portrait. 


THE same firm also have nearly ready 
‘Problems of Life,’ by Canon C. A. 
Houghton ; and ‘Aspects of the Holy 
Communion,’ by the Rev. J. T. Levens, 
who hopes that the volume may have 
some influence in harmonizing views 
commonly regarded as discordant. 


Mrz. Ekin Matuews will shortly pub- 
lish a@ new volume entitled ‘ Coronation 
Poem and Love Songs,’ by Mr. K. H. D. 
Cecil, author of the ‘ Tragedy of Nero.’ 


Tae CamMBRIDGE UNIvERsITY Press has 
undertaken the publication of ‘ The Diwan 
of Dhu’r-Rummah.’ The work will in- 
clude the Arabic text and Arabic commen- 
tary, edited from MSS. in the India 
Office, the British Museum, and else- 
where, with critical and other notes, 
glossary, and indexes by Mr. C. H. H. 
Macartney. 


THE summer meeting of the? English 
Association will be held at University 
College, Gower Street, on Friday evening, 
the 26th inst. Mr. F. S. Boas will deliver 
& lecture on ‘ Richardson’s Novels and 
their Influence,’ the President, Dr. A. C. 
Bradley, being in the chair. The lecture 
willjbe followed by an informal reception. 


Some books of exceptional interest 
which belonged to Sir Charles Dilke are to 
be sold at Messrs. Christie’s next Tuesday. 
We notice in the catalogue Blake’s ‘ Songs 
of Innocence,’ original edition, designed, 
printed, and coloured by the author, 
purple morocco, 1789, a very fine copy ; 
Keats, ‘Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and other Poems,’ 1820; ‘ Poems,’ 
1817; ‘Endymion,’ 1818; and another 





copy of the same, which belonged to the 
poet and has his shorter poems in his 
ownhand. All these are first editions, and 
there is also a copy of Milton’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ 1811, with many lines scored 
and numerous MS. notes in the hand- 
writing of Keats, and a few by the Dilke 
who was the poet’s friend. Sir Charles, 
in a note, suggests that the two worked 
through the book together. 


THe Huth collection of autograph 
letters, of which Messrs. Sotheby announce 
the sale for June 12th-13th, is not extensive 
as such collections go—there are only 246 
lots in all—but should attract attention. 
One of the most precious of the literary 
documents is Fielding’s autograph receipt 
for 6001. paid to him by Andrew Millar, 
11 June, 1748. The Burns autograph 
MS. of ‘ The Jolly Beggars ’ is a fine manu- 
script in perfect condition, and was 
acquired by Mr. Huth at a small price in 
1861. The autograph MS. of Lamb’s 
essay ‘Grace before Meat’ is another 
item of the highest literary interest. 
Nearly all the more important lots are 
illustrated by facsimiles in the sale cata- 
logue. 


THE new issue (No. 59) of the “ Biblio- 
graphical Contributions of Harvard Uni- 
versity Library ” consists of a ‘ Herbert 
Bibliography’ by Mr. George Herbert 
Palmer, the result of many years of study, 
and it is to be hoped that copies may be 
obtainable in England. Over 140 titles 
are registered. It is not confined to the 
works of George Herbert, but deals with 
all the seven brothers who wrote. 


THe Jounson CivuB are to include a 
visit to the Church of St. Clement Danes 
in their itinerary this week. Only the 
tallest members of the party can, however, 
by gaping over a wooden fence, hope to see 
some portions of the legs of Johnson’s 
statue at the back of the church. It 
is shrouded in the wood-work of Coronation 
seats. It seems to us that this profitable 
enterprise might have taken shape at a 
later date. 


THE speakers at the Royal Literary 
Fund Dinner, at which Mr. Birrell will 
preside on Thursday, the 18th inst., will be 
Lord O’Brien, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
and Mr. Owen Seaman. 


Mr. A. M. WILLIAMs writes :— 


‘May I say that the reviewer of Mr. 
Fraser’s interesting book on Aberdeen street- 
names has done some injustice to my old 
friend John Bulloch, father of John Malcolm 
Bulloch? In 1884 my worthy antiquarian 
friend published ‘Aberdeen Three Hundred 
Years Ago,’ and in it he wrote :—‘ The 
west side of the Broadgate was called the 
Ghaist Raw or Gastraw. The name has 
given some trouble to the philologist. Its 
overlooking St. Nicholas’ churchyard has 
sugg the explanation of the name 
“* Ghaist ” or ‘‘ Ghost.” In charters of. the 
16th and 17th centuries it is termed vicus 
lemurum. Others derive it from the cir- 
cumstance that it was here that hostelries 
or houses of entertainment existed—that 
it was the Guest Raw.’ 

** It will be seen that Mr. Bulloch was quite 
aware of the derivation given by Mr, Fraser.” 





‘Printers’ Pre, 1911,’ edited by Mr. W. 
Hugh Spottiswoode, will be published by 
“The Sphere and Tatler, Limited,” next 
Monday, and is already in great demand. 


THE first volume of ‘The Letters of 
Richard Henry Lee, 1762-78,’ collected 
and edited by Dr. J. C. Ballagh, will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. 

Mr. Enzas Macgay of Stirling has in the 
press an enlarged edition of Macbain’s 
*Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language,’ with all the author’s corrections 
and additions. The original edition 
appeared twelve years ago, and is now 
out of print and much sought after. 


Tue Fifteenth International Congress 
of the Press began last Wednesday at 
Rome, and on Thursday was inaugurated 
by the King and Queen of Italy. 


Messrs. Wituersy & Co. will shortly 
publish an illustrated travel book entitled 
‘Through South-Westland,’ by Miss A. M. 
Moreland. It records a ride through 
a district in New Zealand largely un- 
known to the outside world. 


Art the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Irish Texts Society on April 27th it was 
reported that thirty-three members had 
joined the Society during the year. The 
first of the three volumes of the Rev. John 
MacErlean’s edition of the poems of 
David O’Bruadair appeared at the begin- 
ning of the year, and the second is well 
advanced. Mr. Thomas O’Rahilly has 
also made considerable progress with his 
edition of the Irish translations of the 
Spanishstories of Juan Pérez de Montalbén. 
The Council, which is in arrears in the pub- 
lication of promised volumes, has received 
an unusual number of offers of new work. 


In their series of ‘‘Tous Les Chefs- 
d’ceuvre de la Littérature Frangaise ” 
Messrs. Dent are publishing Amyot, ‘ Deux 
Vies paralléles,’ Voltaire ‘ Philosophie,’ 
and Rabelais, ‘ @uvres,’ Vol. I. 


THE quarters occupied by the Biblio- 
teca Nazionalé at Florence under the 
Gallery of the Uffizi have long ceased to 
be adequate, and it has been decided to 
remove the library to the large space which 
extends from the Corso dei Tintori to the 
south side of the church of Santa Croce. 
The King of Italy will, on Monday next, lay 
the foundation stone of the projected 
building. 

Tue death at the age of 71 is reported 
from Munich of Dr. Andreas Schmid, late 
Professor of Pastoral! Theology at the Uni- 
versity of that town, and author of * Ges- 
chichte des Georgianums in Miinchen,” 
‘Der Kirchengesang nach den Litur- 
gikern,’ and other works. 


We have noted one Parliamentary 
Paper under our Science heading. The 
only other of oo interest this week is 
the Statistical Report of the University 
of Edinburgh (post free 3d.). 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools and 
Colleges. By the Rev. J. B. Lock and 
J. M. Child. (Macmillan & Co.)—The 
authors of this book have attempted the 
impossible by trying to combine in a single 
volume a textbook for schools and a textbook 
for colleges. They begin with a chapter 
which is remarkably good, containing pro- 
blems on heights and distances to be solved 
gogheally. which are illustrated by 
useful sketches; but the next chapter 
introduces almost simultaneously not only 
the six trigonometrical ratios, but also the 
inverse notation, and the first set of examples 
contains comparatively difficult algebraical 
identities. The authors advocate the use 
of five-figure tables throughout, and lay 
great stress on the theory of interpolation. 
This course is probably justified when 
young surveyors are being trained at a 
technical college, but schoolboys should not, 
in our opinion, be given the additional 
labour which is likely to divert their atten- 
tion from the essential work of gaining 
facility in the use of formule. It is certain 
that, when differences have to be worked 
out, it is difficult to make calculations at the 
same time neat and logical. 


In the Preface great stress is laid on the 
advantage of a general proof of the addition 
theorems, suitable for angles of any mag- 
nitude. The only criticism to which the 
proof seems to be open is that there is no 
discussion of the projection of a segment 
which is reckoned negative before projec- 
tion. Experience shows, however, that 
such proofs by projection do not appeal to 
the majority of beginners, and the authors 
wisely include the old-fashioned proof as 
well, although they postpone it to a later 
chapter. 


The proof of the expansion of a cosine in 
terms of powers of the circular measure of 
the angle is apparently invalid. A number 
m is fixed by r= condition that it determines 
the numerically greatest term in an expan- 
sion; at the end of the proof we find the 
sentence: ‘“‘ Now make m infinite, then the 
finite series becomes infinite, and the last 
term vanishes.” Apart from the fact that 
m is by definition finite, we do not like 
the looseness of this way of talking about 
limits. Is it right to say that the last term 
vanishes ? We cannot help thinking thet 
the vse of the arrow notation “m—>o” 
for “ m tends to infinity ”’ would have been of 
great service to the readers of this part of the 
book. Another paragraph that calls for 
criticism is the one in which the real factors 
of z*—l are found. Although the paragraph 
occurs before the introduction of imaginaries, 
the method adopted is to make x the root 
of a quadratic equation which happens to 
imply that « is complex. It would have 
been much simpler to take the complex 
value explicitly. 


There are valuable descriptions of sur- 
veying instruments with unusually clear 
diagrams, and the chapters on triangles 
and quadrilaterals are full, including a great 
deal of modern geometry which is not readily 
accessible elsewhere, so that teachers will 
do well to get the book for their own use and 
perhaps for a few selected pupils. 





Solid Geometry. By C. Godfrey and A. W. 
Siddons. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
That a certain amount of solid geometry 
should be included in every school course is 
probably admitted by all teachers. As a4 
matter cf fact, many of the little problems 
which sre discussed in a course of plane 
geometry assume the existence of vertical 
and horizontal lines—ideas which belong 
essentially to space of three dimensions. 
There are not many books, however, which 
give a systematic, but elementary discussion 
of solid geometry. The little book which 
Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons have prepared 
fills the gap in a satisfactory way. They 
are content with half a dozen formal pro- 
positions, and are able accordingly to find 
room for clear accounts of orthogonal pro- 
jection and perspective as well as the sub- 
stance of LEuclid’s eleventh book. The 
diagrams are worthy of special commenda- 
tion. 


The most noteworthy feature of A First 
Book of Geometry, by J. V. H. Coates (Mac- 
millan & Co.), is the successful co-ordination 
of work in the field and the classroom. The 
field work is done with the beautifully 
simple and cheap apparatus which Mr. 
Coates showed in his recent lecture before 
the London Branch of the Mathematical 
Association. The classroom course is also 
well arranged. In the text the congruence 
theorems are proved by demonstrations with 
hinged rods, but the crthodox proofs are 
included in the final chapter, which contains 
a course for revision on formal lines. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The History of Medicine, Philosophical 
and Critical, from its Origin to the Twentieth 
Century. By David Allyn Gorton. 2 vols. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—A study of the history 
of medicine rather tends to confirm the 
truth of the saying, ‘“‘ There are no bounds 
to the folly and stupidity of mankind.” 
With bright exceptions here and there— 
from Hippocrates onwards—of individuals 
who pursued their noble calling by the light 
of observation, induction, and reason, and 
thus advanced its aims, the history of the 
science and art of medicine is too frequently 
a history of credulity and empiricism, or 
even of quackery and imposture. Increase 
of knowledge and the growth of szience might 
have been expected to weed out such faults ; 
but, whenever mankind is confronted with 
the unknown and the incomprehensible— 
and this, unfortunately, is still the case in 
the practice of medicine—there seems to 
be a tendency, deeply ingrained in human 
nature, to use faith as a substitute for know- 
ledge, or, in fact, to consider them as identical. 
Credulity amongst the suffering has been 
as rampant during recent years as in earlier 
ages; and for them thereis excuse; but that 
it has found its appropriate ministers is 
witnessed to by the success of such systems 
of treatment as homeopathy with its in- 
finitesimal doses, hydropathy for all ills, 
and Perkinism. 

Aristotle said, “The philosopher should 
end by studying medicine, the physician begin 
with philosophy,” and Celsus was of opinion 
that “no man is qualified to treat a disease 
of the nature of which he is ignorant.” 
There is a force existing in each individual, 
the vis medicatrix nature, which, as Hippo- 
crates taught, is the curative principle in 
life; it is the physician’s best ally, not an 
enemy to be removed or weakened by purg- 
ing or depletion. Systems and metho 





of treatment have been, as Dr. Gorton says, 
the bane of medicine. In the majority 
of instances nature will do more than a 
whole pharmacopeia of drugs. Indeed, 
the brightest spot in the recent history of 
medicine is the gradual recognition of the 
fact that drugs are not essential to the cure 
of every illness. The fall in the death-rate 
and the lessening of infantile mortality 
which have been brought about by the 
teaching of the rules of personal hygiene 
and by legislation concerning public health 
are slowly though surely bringing home 
to the minds of the profession and the com- 
munity that the most important part of the 
science and art of medicine is the prevention 
rather than the cure of disease. 

It would be an advantage to the modern 
student if, at the close of his medical educa- 
tion, a course of lectures on the history of 
medicine were compulsory. He would then 
see in its proper perspective the knowledge 
he had acquired, and would learn to dis- 
tinguish between what Prof. Virchow called 
objective knowledge founded upon scientific 
data, which is trustworthy, and that sub- 
jective mode of thought, a great part of 
which is empirical and a legacy from tra- 
dition. The history of the healing art has 
attractions to all students of humanity, 
and interest in its evolution has of late been 
reawakened. Besides Dr. Payne’s lectures 
on Anglo-Saxon medicine and Dr. Moore’s 
history of medicine in the British Isles, we 
have had more recently Dr. Moon’s scholarly 
little book upon the * Relation of Medicine 
to Philosophy’; and at the present time 
the Oxford University Press is issuing a 
translation of Prof. Neuburger’s exhaustive 
history of medicine. Dr. Gorton’s volumes 
are less ambitious than the last-mentioned 
work, but they contain a mine of information 
in an eminently readable form. 


After a philosophical prologue, with some 
of the conclusions of which we cannot agre® 
—since by them the author appears to be 
an adherent of Von Hartmann’s “ philo- 
sophy of the unconscious’’—Dr. Gorton 
opens his subject with the mythical period. 
In the first volume he gives a survey of the 
progress of medicine through Greek and 
Roman times, the medieval period, and the 
period of the Renaissance up to the close of 
the eighteenth century. The second volume 
is devoted to the nineteenth century and 
that great extension of medical knowledge 
which has been the result of the advance 
of the collateral sciences. This period he 
divides into decades, and treats more fully. 


Acomparison of the position of medicine 
at the end of the eighteenth and of the nine- 
teenth centuries discloses remarkable pro- 
gress. Dr. Gorton says :— 


** At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
medicine was in a state of impassivity. It was 
really worse than that. It had made no substantial 
progress in a quarter of a century; and when 
a system or science ceases to progress it retro- 
grades.” 


At its close, however, the historian can 
chronicle a real advance founded upon acecu- 
rate data and experiment. This progress 
has been mainly due to an increased know- 
ledge of the etiology of disease. To 
Pasteur, above all, belongs the distinction 
of having unravelled and established upon @ 
scientific basis the germ-theory of infectious 
disorders ; and his example has been fol- 
lowed by many successful workers in the 
same field. Lord Lister has revolutionized 
the art of surgery by applying these prin- 
ciples, in the form of antiseptic or aseptic 

recautions, to operations upon the human 

ody. But the brilliant results of Lord 
Lister and the extension of operative 
surgery which he has brought about would 
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not have been possible without another 
discovery of the nineteenth century, that 
of anesthetics. We owe the knowledge of 
the anesthetic properties of nitrous oxide 
gas and of ether to two of Dr. Gorton’s 
fellow-countrymen, Drs. Wells and Morton, 
and that of chloroform to Sir James Simp- 
son. Many other aids to diagnosis have 
been acquired, such as the use of the clinical 
thermometer, and of X-ray photographs 
for the detection of foreign bodies or in- 
juries to bones. It should be noted, also, 
that the employment of trained women as 
nurses—invaluable both to the sick and the 
physician, and elways to be associated in 
England with the name of Florence Night- 
ingale—dates only from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 


The production of a work of this cha- 
racter requires so much erudition and pains- 
taking research on the part of the author 
that slips are almost unavoidable. Some 
of those we find here are due to careless 
ss. e.g. the description of the 

omeric metre as “ hexagonal”’ verse, and 
the expression ‘an exanthemata.” In 
some cases the author’s geography appears 
to be at fault: Crotona, though a Greek 
colony, was not in Greece, nor is Mecca in 
Europe, or Bokhara in Arabia. Roger 
Bacon was born at LIlchester, Somerset ; 
he was not, therefore, “‘a product of the 
bogs and moors of Scotland.” Other mis- 
takes are more technical: the “circle of 
Willis”? is not a convolution of the brain, 
but an anastomosis of the cerebral arteries. 
It is not correct to ascribe the discovery 
of the antitoxin treatment for diphtheria 
to Prof. Loeffler; antitoxin was first 
obtained by Behring in 1890. A few slips 
of this character may be pardoned. A more 
serious fault in our view is the flippant 
manner in which Dr. Gorton constantly 
refers to sacred subjects: we do not expect 
a man of his education and culture to speak 
of the author of the third Gospel as “ Dr. 
Luke.’’ Notwithstanding these blemishes, 
Dr. Gorton’s volumes contain much valuable 
information, are written with considerable 
critical acumen, and enriched with portraits 
of many professional celebrities... 3) |. sj 
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Atlas of Zodgeography: a Series of Maps 
illustrating the Distribution of over Seven 
Hundred Families, Genera, and Species 
of Existing Animals. Prepared by J. G. 
Bartholomew, W. E. Clarke, and Percy H. 
Grimshaw. (Edinburgh Geographical Insti- 
tute.}—Geographers and zoologists alike 
will welcome this handsome work, which 
forms the fifth volume of ‘ Bartholomew’s 
Physical Atlas,’ now in course of publication 
by the Edinburgh Geographical Institute. 
In the preparation of the work Mr. Bar- 
tholomew has had the ableco-operation of two 
officers of the Natural History Department 
of the Royal Scottish Museum—Mr. W. 
Eagle Clarke, the Keeper, and Mr. Percy 
H. Grimshaw, Assistant Keeper. The z0o- 
logical studies of the geographer are thus 
asscciated with the geographical studies 
of the zoologist, and their jcint compilation 
is a work of high value, representing no 
small amount of labour in ransacking the 
scientific literature of many lands. 


Various schemes have been suggested 
from time to time for parcelling out the 
surface of the earth into zoological regions 
as distinct from political divisions. It is 
with good reason that the first map in this 
Atlas shows the system used by Dr. A. R. 
Wallace in his famous work on the distri- 

ution of animals, and it may be remarked 
that this system is not only adopted as a 
basis in the present work, but was followed 
also in Berghaus’s ‘Atlas der Tierver- 
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breitung.’ The six primary regions recog- 
nized in this scheme as applicable to animal 
life in general correspond, though not 
without certain modificaticns, with the 
divisions of the earth suggested more than 
half a century ago by Dr. P. L.Sclater from 
his observations on the distribution of 
birds, and used many years afterwards by 
him and his son, Mc. W. L. Sclater, in 
their study of the distribution of mammals. 


By means of a system of colouring, clear 
and delicately executed, the range of animal 
life over the earth’s surface is represented 
in Bartholomew’s Atlas in a series of more 
than 200 small maps comprised in 34 large 
plates. The adoption of this method of 
using a great number of maps, each limited 
tc a few special groups, will be appreciated 
by those who have had to puzzle over dis- 
tributional maps which, though on a larger 
scale, are crcewded with a confusing mass of 
details. With regard to mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and amphibians the maps show the 
range of all the families and some of the 
ecmponent genera, whilst in certain cases 
they descend even to the species. Thus, 
to mention only some of the species, there 
are maps representing the range of the 
gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-utan ; the 
lion, tiger, jaguar, and puma. It may be 
noted, as an indice tion of the recent character 
of the work, that the localities in which the 
okapi is known are marked on one of the 
maps. In the case of fishes most of the 
families are dealt with; and among in- 
vertebrata the molluscs and insects are 
satisfactorily represented. 


In the text which precedes the collection 
of maps there is aconcise record of thevarious 
groups of the animal kingdom to which the 
maps relate, noting their range not only in 
space, but also in time. The text likewise 
discusses the general principles of distri- 
bution, dealing briefly with the natural 
processes by which the dispersal of animal 
forms is effected and the conditions con- 
trolJing their geographical range. Emphasis 
is here properly laid on the value of pale- 
ontology in throwing light on many of the 
peculiarities of distribution. Moreover, 4 
slight sketch of the history of zodgeography 
is given, including reference to the works 
of Mr. R. Lydekker, Mr. J. E. Beddard, and 
other writers. 


The student who desires to pursue the 
subject of animal distribution will be grateful 
for the valuable Bibliography which accom- 
panies the text. Here is a list of selected 
works numbering about a thousand titles, 
arranged primarily under the various geo- 
graphical regions, and subordinately under 
zoological groups. Finally, a clear and 
copious Index adds considerably to the 
usefulness of this beautiful Atlas as a work 
of reference. 


New Ideas cn Inorganic Chemistry. By 
Dr. A. Werner. Translated from the second 
German Edition by Edgar Percy Hedley, 
Ph.D. (Longmans & Co.)—This is a trans- 
lation of the ‘Neuere Anschauungen auf 
dem Gebiete der anorganischen Chemie’ 
of the Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, by a Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the University of Birmingham. It will be 
useful in bringing Prof.Werner’s work closer to 
English-speaking chemists, who will welcome 
an authoritative statement of his co-ordina- 
tion theory. The book deals principally 
with the conceptions of valency which have 
from time to time been brought forward, and 
discusses the problem in such a way as to 
bring out not only the differences, but also 
the relationships, between various con- 
ceptions of valency, and between principal 





and auxiliary valencies. The volume is, in 
fact, very suggestive for research in inorganic 
chemistry, and in that way will no doubt do 
good. References to original papers are 
numerous; but an index would be useful. 
We note that the author is convinced that 
lithium salts are produced by the action of 
radium emanstion on solutions of copper 
salts. 

The translation is well and accurately 
done, but misprints like ‘ Rhubidium” 
(p. 7) and “ Paladium ”’ (p. 55) might have 
been corrected, 


Vou. Il. is out of The Sportophyte: a 
British Journal of Botanical Humour, founded 
and edited by Marie C. Stopes, Paleophyto- 
logist (Botanical Department, University 
College, London). The little periodical 
of twenty-four pages, though “ a butterfly, 
a luxury, a phantasy,” has beaten the record 
of many serious publications by becoming 
self-supporting in its first year, and has, we 
learn, been the subject of a lecture in New 
Zealand. 

Though many of its jests are of a technical 
character, and some of the contributors have 
a deeper sense of botany than of metre, there 
is genuine amusement for those who, like 
our spring poets, are largely indifferent to 
science. Thus we hear on p. 3 of a lecturer 
to the Linnean Society who said: ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Ecology was when Hooker threw 
his own orchids in Darwin’s teeth”; and 
on p. 4 of a farmer who, on being told that 
the Experimental Stations for plant-breeding 
were primarily engaged in seeking fcr new 
plants for his benefit, remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
what J want is for them to breed flat peas 
which won’t fal] off the knife as I eat ’em.” 

To italicize jokes, as is done on the same 
page, is surely an Early Victorian habit. 
The phrese in question reminds us of the 
description of an historian (was it Thorold 
Rogers ?) as one who, better than any one 
else, has reproduced for us the savage habits 
of our ancestors. 








SOCIETIES. 

SocIETY oF ANTIQUARIES.—A pril 27.—Annual 
Meeting.—The elections of officers and Council 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, 
C. H. Read; Treasurer, P. Norman; Director, Sir 
E. W. Brabrook; Secretary, C. R. Peers; 
Members of Council, Lord Balcarres, J. Bilson, 
C. A. Bradford, P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, A. H. 
Cocks, Viscount Dillon, A. J. Evans, Sir G. J. 
Frampton, Major W. J. Freer, Prof. F. J. Haver- 
field, Lieut.-Col. W. Hawley, W. R. Lethaby, 
Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, W. Minet, E. S. Prior, 
W. H. A. Vallance, and L. Weaver. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— April 25.—Dr. S. F. Harmer, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions to the menagerie during March, 
1911. 

Mr. D. Seth-Smith, the Society’s Curator of 
Birds, exhibited : (1) A nest of the grey struthidea 
or apostle bird (Siruthidea cinerea), composed 
entirely of mud, and built on a branch in the 
Western Aviary. (2) Lantern-slides from photo- 
graphs of the king penguin (Aptenodytes pennanti) 
and black-footed penguins (Spheniscus demersus) 
showing the method of moulting. (3) Lantern- 
slides from photographs of a number of wild 
Swainson’s lorikeets (Trichoglossus nove@-hol- 
landi@), sent by Mrs. Innes of Mackay, North 
Queensland. These birds came in large numbers 
to feed daily at a table, on syrup provided, 
settling without fear upon the head, shoulders, 
and arms of the lady who fed them.—Mr. C. Tate 
Regan exhibited a series of lantern-slides of scales 
of the salmon (Salmo salar), and showed how the 
life-history of the fish could be read from its scales. 
—Dr. W. Nicoll exhibited some preparations from 
a hare which showed a unique pathological con- 
dition.—Dr. Cuthbert Christy exhibited part of 
a collection of skins of mammals and reptiles 
obtained by him in Uganda, which included those 
of the antelope, leopard, civet, hyrax, &c. 

Dr. W. Nicoll read a paper on ‘Three New 
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Trematodes from Reptiles,’ from material re- 
ceived from the Society’s Prosectorium.—Dr. 
R. T. Leiper read a paper on ‘Some Parasitic 
Nematodes from Tropical Africa,’ and gave a brief 
description of a number of new genera.—Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas read a paper (the fourteenth of 
the series) on ‘Mammals collected in Southern 
Shen-si, Central China, by Mr. Malcolm Anderson, 
for the Duke of Bedford’s Exploration of Eastern 
Asia.’ The collection contained 160 specimens, 
referable to 30 species. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—April 7.—Mr. John Hodgkin 
read a paper on acurious collection of terms proper 
to the arts of cooking and carving. These were 
printed by Caxton about 1478, and by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1508 and 1563. But Mr. Hodgkin laid 
before the Society transcripts of three MS. versions 
of an earlier date. These are Egerton MS. 1995 
(British Museum), Packington MS. 10 (Lord 
Harlech), and Ashmole MS. 189 (Bodleian). They 
give the terms as statements of the manner in 
which various foods should be treated: ‘‘ a Dere 
is Brokynne,’’ ‘‘ Brawne is leyschyde,” &c., 
whereas Wynkyn de Worde uses the mandator 
form: ‘‘ Breke that dere,’”’ ‘‘ Lesche y* brawne,”’ 
&e. 

The terms seem to be a kind of mnemonic for 
the ‘‘ keruer”’ and the cook, a sort of heraldry 
of the kitchen. It is quite possible that the 
original list was a jeu d’esprit, a skit upon the 
heraldry run riot of the period. Many terms are 
used for the same operation: to “ raise,’’ to 
“rear,” and to “lift” all signify cutting from 
below upward. Thus in the Egerton MS. we have 
** Gosse ys rerryd,”’ ‘‘ Swafine ys lyfte,’’ ‘‘Capoune 
ys sawsyde,”’ ‘‘ Henne ys jspoylyde”’ (spoiled) 
** Mallerde ys vnbrassydde ”’ (unbraced), ‘‘ Hayryn 
ys dysmemberyde,”’ ‘‘ Crane ys Dysplayde,’’ 
“* Pecocke ys dysfyguryde,”’ ‘‘ ffesonde ys jhay 
lyde ” (winged), ‘‘ Rayle ys Brestyde,’’ &c. 

‘* A dere ys Brokynne ”’ was the proper term for 
cutting up the hart when killed, that for the wild 
boar being ‘‘ undone,” although ‘‘ undone ’’ was 
sometimes used for the flaying of the deer pre- 
paratory to “‘ breaking.’’ See Sir Henry Dryden’s 
edition of ‘ Twici,’ 1908. For the method of 
breaking see ‘ Boke of St. Albans,’ 1486, J. 
Turberville’s ‘ Booke of Hunting.’ 

Many of the terms were merely cookery terms, 
e.g., ‘*‘ A Pastey ys brouderydde,”’ Eg. 3 ; *‘ Border 
that pasty,” W.I. 18; ‘* Border a pasty,”’ L.D. 3 ; 
and ‘“‘Sauce that capon....Chekyns shall be 
sauced with green sauce or vergyus,’ ‘ The Boke 
of Keruynge,’ 1513. 

** An egge tired,” all three; ‘* Tire that egg,”’ 
R.H. 16. In Scotland to tir to the skin is to strip 
naked ; to tir a house is to take off the tiles. 

““A Papyr ys lowryde,’’ Eg. 17. The papyr 
or poper was probably the wild goose, which was 
to be ** lowered,’ i.e., cut downwards ; whereas the 
domestic goose was to be “ reared.”’ 

“ Disfigure that peacock,’ R.H. 30. When 
cooked, the peacock was served up in his skin 
and his comb was gilded. Cutting up such a fine 
bird might well be called “ disfiguring.” 

““A Crabbe ys mynde,” Eg. 40; ‘“* Tayme that 
crabbe,” W. I. 38. The first means that the 
crab is to be excavated; the second is from the 
French entamer, to cut or open up. 

““ A Lampray ys cordyde,” Eg. 29; ‘ String 
that Lamprey,” R.H. 5. This was to remove 
the cord or string that runs down the back. 

“* Barbe that lopster,’ W.I. 29; ‘‘ Barb that 
lobster,” R.H. 19. This is a corruption of 
barde. The bards were the several portions of a 
horse’s armour. Similarly the ‘“ crauys’”’ (cray- 
fish) is ‘‘ vyamaylyde,” Eg. 41. 

A sole was to be ‘‘ loyned,”’ a haddock “ sided,’’ 
both meaning filleted; a trout “ gobbeted,”’ or 
cut into gobbets or small pieces, or it might be 

colpynned,”’ i.e., scored. 

Finally, we are not to say ‘‘ Put some wood on 
the fire,’’ but ‘‘ Tymbre that fyre.” 

The paper, with the Lists referred to, will be 
published by the Society. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A pril 25.— 
Annual Meeting.—The result of the ballot for 
the election of officers was declared as follows: 
President, Dr. W. ©. Unwin; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, Mr. A. G. Lyster, Mr. B. 
Hall-Blyth, and Mr. J. Strain ; other Members of 
Council, Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, Mr. J. A. Brodie, 
Mr. W. B. Bryan, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. W. 
Davidson, Mr. J. M. Dobson, Mr. H. F. Donaldson, 
Mr. E. B. Ellington, Mr. M. Fitzmaurice, Mr. J. P. 
Griffith, Dr. C. A. Harrison, Mr. W. Hunter, 
Mr. G. R. Jebb, Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. E. H. 
Keating, Sir W. T. Lewis, Sir T. Matthews, Mr. 
W. H. Maw, the Hon. C. A. Parsons, Mr. F. E. 
Robertson, Mr. A. Ross, Mr. J. W. Shores, the 





Hon. F. J. E. Spring, Sir P. Watts, Mr. W. B. 
Worthington, and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. This 
Council will take office on the first Tuesday in 
November. 





Royat  INstTiruTion. — May 1.— Annual 
Meeting.—The Duke of Northumberland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Annual Report of the 
Committee of Visitors for 1910, testifying to the 
continued prosperity and efficient management of 
the Institution, was read and adopted, and the 
Report on the Davy-Faraday Research Labora- 
tory of the Royal Institution, which accompanied 
it, was also read. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: President, 
The Duke of Northumberland ; Treasurer, Sir 
J. Crichton-Browne ; Secretary, Sir W. Crookes ; 
Managers, J. B. Broun-Morison, Dr. J. M. Bruce, 
Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Sir H. B. Buckley, Sir 
J. Wolfe Barry, Earl Cathcart, Dr. D. W. C. 
Hood, H. F. Makins, Sir F. Laking, A. C. Ionides, 
R. Mond, Dr. R. Messel, the Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
Sir J. Stirling, and A. Siemens; Visitors, H. 
Edmunds, Sir F. Fison, W. A. T. Hallowes, Dr. 
A. C. Hill, J. W. Gordon, H. R. Kempe, Major- 
General Sir Coleridge Grove, C. E. Groves, A. 
Kirkman Loyd, F. K. McClean, Sir C. D. Rose, 
Major P. A. MacMahon,.W. Stone, E. R. Merton, 
and H. Swithinbank. 





HistToricaL.—April 27.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Dr. J. H. Wylie on the Agincourt Koll, the copy 
of which by Sir Harris Nicolas does not seem to 
aqqeseess the actual force engaged in that battle. 
—NMr. Kingsford, Mr. Hall, Col. Lloyd, Mr. Boyd, 
and Mr. Merriman (Harvard University) took 
part in a subsequent discussion. 

Mr. J. C. Fox was declared elected a Fellow. 





SocrETy oF ENGINEERS.— May 1.—Mr. H.C. H. 
Shenton read a paper on ‘ The Protection of 
Water Supplies.’ 





MATHEMATICAL.— April 27.—Dr. H. F. Baker, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. S. C. Basu was 
elected a Member.—The following papers were 
communicated: ‘On the Number of Primes of 
a Given Linear Form,’ by Lieut.-Col. A. Cun- 
ningham,—‘ The Properties of Certain Linear 
Homogeneous Substitutions,’ by Mr. H. Hilton,— 
‘A Symmetrical Method of generating Cubic 
Curves by Apolar Pencils,’ by Mr. W. P. Milne,— 
‘On the Proofs of the Properties of Riemann’s 
Surfaces discovered by Liiroth and Clebsch,’ by 
Prof. M. J. M. Hill,—* The Solution of the Homo- 
geneous Linear Difference Equation of the 
Second Order (Second Paper),’ by Mr. G. N. 
Watson,—and ‘A Cartesian Theory of Complex 
Geometrical Elements of Space,’ by Mr. G. B. 
Mathews. 





British NuMISMATIC.—A pril 26.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—H.E. the 
Marquis Guglielmo Imperiali, Italian Ambassador, 
was elected an Honorary Member; and Messrs. 
H. Gibson, (Raymond C. Carlyon-Britton, and 
Coleman P. Hyman Members. 

The President read a further section of his 
‘ Numismatic History of the Reigns of William I. 
and II.,’ in which he treated the counties of Hunt- 
ingdon, Kent, and Leicester. Coinage at the 
county town of Huntingdon had begun in, or 
shortly before, the reign of Eadwig, and although 
Domesday states that the moneyers then ‘‘ were 
not,” the mint is represented by every type, save 
two, of the reigns under discussion. Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton explained that the statement in Domes- 
day merely referred to the fact that the moneyers 
no longer accounted directly to the Crown, but 
probably through the local authority. At Canter- 
bury the same conditions then prevailed, except 
that of the seven moneyers of the city, two had been 
assigned to the Archbishop and one to the Abbot 
of St. Angustine’s, and every type of the two 
kings was in evidence to-day. Dover at this 
period was not a prolific mint, and its known coins 
were of only nine types of the thirteen issued by 
William I. and II. Similarly of Hythe only four 
of the types were preserved to us. Under the 
laws of Athelstan Rochester had been granted 
three moneyers, namely, two for the King and one 
for the bishop; but nevertheless under the two 
Williams seven types only were known. Romney 
and Sandwich were each represented by nine 
types. The origin of the mint at Leicester had 
hitherto been credited to Edgar, but Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton was able to prove its existence in Alfred’s 
time by the evidence of a contemporary round 





halfpenny reading LIGIRA cIvitas. Domesday 
records that the moneyers paid 201. yearly, and 
seven of the eight types of William I. and the first 
two of the five types of William II. had descended 
to us from this mint. As in his previous con- 
tributions, Mr. Carlyon-Britton brought entirely 
new evidence to bear upon his subject by the pro- 
duction of many inedited coins, and the cor- 
rection of the readings of others which have 
wrong attributions in the textbooks. The 
topographical historian will find much that is both 
important and new in this ‘ Numismetic History,’ 

n addition to the largeseries of silver pennies 
and cut halfpennies exhibited by the President 
in illustration of his treatise, Col. Morrieson showed 
examples of most of the mints under discussion. 
Amongst other exhibitions were a groat of 
Edward III. weighing 69} grains, on which the 
annulets in the reverse legend were omitte.. and 
the n’s formed of plain upright strokes ; a groat 
of Edward IV. of 45} grains, mint-mark cinque- 
foil, on which the usual fleurs over the crown 
are absent; a forgery of the shilling of Philip 
and Mary dated 1557, and a groat of Elizabeth, 
mint-mark lis, reading on the obverse z instead 
of the usual ET, by Mr. J. B. S. Macllwaine ; 
an early light groat of Edward IV., weighing 48 
grains and reading pI GRACIA, by Mr. F. A. 
Walters ; and the Victorian proof crown of 1879, 
by Mr. Henry Garside. 





MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK, 


Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Rock Crystal: its Structure and Uses,’ 
Lecture IJ., Dr. A. E. H. Tutton. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Devel t of Building Land, 


r. J. J. Done. 
— Colonial Institute, $.30.—* The Past, Present, and Future of 
Australia,’ Sir George H. Reid. 
a ical . lati t of British 
. J. de 


8.30.— and Devel 
ed from Unpublished Documents,’ Mr. J. A 
ers. 
Tres. "ame 3.—‘ The Institute of France,’ Mr. J. E. C. 


ey. 

— Society of Arts, 430.—‘ Canada and Canadian Banking,’ Mr. 
F. Williams Taylor. (Colonial Section.) 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—' Some Saxon Bones from 
Folkestone,’ Mr. F. G. Parsons ; ‘Further Notes on French 
Dolmens,’ Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

=— Zoological, 8.30.—‘On the Palatability of some British Insects,’ 
Mr. R. I. Pocock ; ‘ Contributions to the Morphology of the 
Group Neritoidea of Aspidot bh G ds: Par he 














Helicinide,’ Prof. G. C. Bourne ; ‘On the Distribution in 
the Pacific of the Avian Family Megapodide,’ Mr. J. J. 


ister. 
logical, 8.—'The Lower Carboniferous Succession in the 
North-West of England,’ Prof. E. J. Garwood ; * Palwonto- 
logical and ey nm oy ane in the Lower Carboniferous 
of Burrington Combe,’ Prof. 8. H. Reynolds. 
_ iety of Arts, 8.—* Beet Sugar Factories,’ Mr. Hal Williams. 
Tuvrs. Bozat Institution, 3.—* The Optical Properties of Metallic 
a 


Wep. 


pours,’ Lecture II1., Prof. R. W. Wood. (Tyndall Lectures.) 
— Royal, 4.30.—* Un a Method of Making Visible the Paths of the 
Ionizing Particles through a Gas,’ Mr. C. T. R. Wilson ; * The 


Vertical Temperature Distribution in the Atmosphere over 
England, aud some Remarks on the General and_ Local 
Circulation,’ Mr. W. H. Dines; ‘On Some Mineral Con- 
stituents of a Dusty Atmosphere,’ Prof. W. N. Hartley; and 
other Papers. ‘ 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ The Driving of Wind- 
ing Engines by Induction Motors,’ Mr. H. J. 8. Heather. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Walter Pater; or, The Connoisseur 

and ’ Prof. Selwyn Image. 








Science Gossip. 


Tis month’s list of announcements by 
Messrs. Macmillan contains a group of works 
on travel and anthropology of exceptional 
interest. ‘The Kachiris of Manipur,’ by 
the late Rev. Sidney Endle, is a companion 
volume to Mr. Hodson’s recently published 
book on ‘The Naga Tribes of Manipur,’ 
and will contain coloured and other illus- 
trations; ‘Man and Beast in Eastern 
Ethiopia,’ by Mr. J. Bland-Sutton, is finely 
illustrated by 186 woodcuts ; ‘ The Baganda,’ 
by the Rev. John Roscoe, gives a general 
survey of the country, life, and customs of 
these people, with illustrations and plans; 
and Mr. F. W. F. Fletcher is the author of 
a work on ‘Sport in the Nilgiris, with 
numerous illustrations, which may be ex- 
pected at an early date. 


Tue Report of the Committee on the 
Science Museum, &c., has just been pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper (post 
free 4d.). 


Four Gresham Lectures will be delivered 
by Prof. F. M. Sandwith at the City of 
London School from May 16th to 19th in- 
clusive. The first two will be concerned 
with ‘Measles’; the rest with ‘ Plague,’ 
from the Black Death to modern times. 
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We hear from America of the death of 
the veteran botanical explorer Dr. Edward 
Palmer, which occurred at Washington after 
a brief illness at the age of 80. He was 
born at Hockwold, near Brandon, Norfolk. 
He settled in America, and was for a long 
period connected with the National Museum, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Bureau 
of Ethnology, and did a vast amount of 
exploring work, besides writing many books 
on botany. Over 40 years ago he went 
to Arizona and New Mexico for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and made an 
exhaustive report on the agricultural re- 
sources of that section of the Continent. 
He also travelled extensively in Africa, 
India, and South America. 


Mr. C. H. G. Martin has been appointed 
Demonstrator of Zoology at the Imperial 
College, in place of Mr. Darbishire, who, 
as we have already noted, has gone to Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Martin was for some time 
Demonstrator of Zoology in the University 
of Glasgow. 


THE observations of the total eclipse of 
the sun in the Tonga Islands on the 
28th ult. seem to have been much _inter- 
fered with by passing clouds ; nevertheless, 
some photographs of the corona were ob- 
tained. The type will probably be found to 
be similar to that of May 28th, 1900, when 
the solar spots, as on the present occasion, 
were nearly at an epoch of minimum. That 
eclipse was observed by Sir William Christie 
on the coast of Portugal, by several astro- 
nomers in Spain and Algiers, and by Prof. 
Todd at Tripoli, the easternmost point at 
which it could be seen. The state of the sky 
last Friday appears to have been more 
favourable on the east coast of Australia 
where the eclipse was only a large partial 
one. 


THE third number of Vol. XL. of the 
Memorie di Astrofisica ed Astronomia of the 
Societaé degli Spettroscopisti Italiani has 
appeared, containing Prof. Riccd’s aceount 
of the solar spots and facule observed at 
Catania during 1910; papers by Herr 
Brunner of Zurich on proper motions in 
groups of solar spots, and by Signor Gia- 
comelli on spectroscopic examinations of 
the solar limb at the Capitol Observatory, 
Rome; and a continuation of the spectro- 
scopic images of the solar limb observed at 
Rome and Palermo from May 22nd, 1882, 
to September 14th, 1883. 








FINE ARTS 


—@j—— 


Iady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals. 
Edited by her Son Montague J. Guest, 
with Annotations by Egan Mew. 2 vols. 
(John Lane.) 


THE sub-title of these bulky volumes, 
viz., ‘Confidences of a Collector,’ exactly 
describes their contents; it must be 
allowed they differ greatly from the 
ordinary run of “Journals.” Doubtless 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber, as her son, 
the late Mr. Montague Guest, says in 
his Introduction, was “in her way.... 
remarkable ” ; to which we may add that 
she gave to bric-A-brac what was meant 
for mankind. 





The only daughter of a Scottish peer 
of ancient lineage—the Earl of Lindsey— 
she was a born business-woman : she 
tells us so herself. ‘‘ It is more congenial 
to me,” she declares, “to calculate the 
advantage of half per cent commission on 
a cargo of iron than to go to the finest 
ball in the world.” This from a young 
lady of twenty-seven! On the death 
of her first husband, Sir Josiah John 
Guest, Lady Charlotte for some time 
took an active part in the management 
of the Dowlais ironworks. ‘Iam happy,” 
she says in the same entry in her Journal, 
“to see we are at the head of the iron 
trade.” But her interests were not limited 
to the smelting of iron: when quite a 
young woman she translated the ‘ Mabino- 
gion,’ a work which, as Mr. Guest recalls 
with pardonable filial pride, inspired 
Tennyson to write the ‘ Idylls of the King.’ 
Then, beside her mastery of Welsh, Lady 
Charlotte was proficient in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish ; and she studied, 
we are told, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Persian. 


Here, then, we have the outline of a full, 
happy, and useful life; and such, un- 
questionably, was that of the author 
of these Journals. It is to be observed 
that she did not become an enthusiast 
for ceramics until after she was fifty. It 
is to her second husband, Mr. Charles 
Schreiber—eldest son of Col. Schreiber, 
and a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge—whom she married some three 
years after the death of Sir John Guest, 
that the development of the china- 
collecting mania can be traced. Then 
it became her ruling passion; in fact, 
“la chasse,” as she terms it, possessed 
her entirely thenceforward unto the end 
of her life, or, at any rate, until blindness 
darkened her last years. 


How ardent a collector she was is shown 
on every page of the Journals. She 
possessed extraordinary energy and per- 
severance ; thus, being at Venice in 1869, 
she writes : “June 7. Up at three o’clock, 
off to Ferrara at six.” A few days 
later we read: “Up at three, left 
Venice at six, stopped at Padua four 


hours”; and so on. In Holland she 
records visiting a dozen dealers in a day. 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 


Turkey were all ransacked ; but her 
favourite hunting-ground appears to have 
been the Netherlands, where endless 
bargainings are recorded. Thus, May, 
1876: “Up early, out before ten; have 
visited every curiosity shop in Brussels 
in eight hours.” Again, at Hamburg, in 
July of the same year: “‘ Spent all the 
morning in visiting the curiosity shops, 
some fourteen in number.” For a long 
period neither fatigue nor advancing 
years seem to have checked her ardour ; 
but the death at Lisbon of Mr. Schreiber, 
who had shared her tastes and pursuits, 
was a great blow to her happiness. 

The result of this flair, enthusiasm, 
and, it must be added, judgment, is to 
be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where the Schreiber bequest of some two 
thousand pieces, well displayed in a room 





by itself, makes a brave show. It is a 
fine collection of early English porcelain, 
pottery,and enamels, possessing an interest 
of its own, and not seeking competition 
with the Oriental porcelain of the Salting 
Bequest, which is now housed in the same 
part of the new building at Kensington. 
The preparation of the Catalogue of this 
Schreiber Collection cost much labour to 
the donor of it, also to Sir Augustus 
Franks and others who helped to make 
it. Probably Lady Charlotte would have 
been chagrined to find, as would, we 
think, the compiler of the book under 
review, that the Catalogue is “out of 
print” at the Museum. That this should 
be the case just when the history of the 
provenance of the collection appears 
seems unfortunate, to say the least. 
It is hard to withhold a sigh of envy as 
we read the story of the acquisition of 
these treasures. As Mr. Guest, himself 
a keen collector, says, they were bought 
in days the like of which will never return. 
We who have come into this goodly heri- 
tage may be thankful that those who have 
left it for our enjoyment availed themselves 
of the opportunities which Mid-Victorian 
times, and prices, afforded. 


The book is mainly composed of details 
pertaining to the pursuit of china, and 
is, indeed, swollen thereby to no fewer 
than a thousand pages. Probably Mr. 
Guest’s affection made him unwilling to 
use the pruning-knife; but there is 
scarcely an entry without trivial details : 
the weather nearly always, the travellers’ 
sensations in crossing the channel, are 
fully recorded, and even visits to the 
dentist chronicled. The personal element 
is very marked ; the author seems to have 
known all the “brocanteurs” on the 
Continent, and to have had a full acquaint- 
ance with their family affairs besides an 
intimate knowledge of the contents of 
their shops. She must have appeared 
to them in the guise of a benefactor and 
friend. Beyond a few interesting recol- 
lections of Disraeli when she was young, 
references to the many distinguished 
men and women she must have met are 
disappointingly meagre. There is, how- 
ever, a strong under-current of family 
affection running through these Journals, 
especially in regard to her third son, 
“my Monty” as she often calls him. 
Nothing gave her greater pleasure than 
his company; and in truth ‘ Monty 
Guest” was persona gratissima wherever 
he went. No man was better known in 
London society, especially in Court and 
dilettante circles. To varied accomplish- 
ments he added an excellent judgment in 
art ; his striking figure was familiar at 
Cowes, where he was librarian of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, his history of which 
appeared not long before his sudden 
death whilst he was on a visit to Sandring- 
ham. 


The attractiveness of the book is en- 
hanced by the varied illustrations, of 
which there are over a hundred, eight 
of them being in colour. Only about a 
third of them are taken from the pieces 
at Kensington ; the remainder are from the 
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collections of Lady Charlotte’s daughters, 
the Countess of Bessborough and Lady 
Layard, and Lord Wimborne’s treasures 
at Canford, with the result that we make 
acquaintance with some seventy fresh 
examples of Lady Charlotte’s good fortune 
and knowledge. The Index is copious 
and valuable, and the book is carefully 
edited, though we have noticed a few 
trifling errors; e¢.g., “‘Sauvagest” for 
Sauvageot, “‘Aldermastor” for Alder- 
maston ; while for ‘ Lord Oxford,” Orford 
should be read. 


In taking leave of the book we may 
note the light it throws on the manu- 
facture of spurious porcelain and such 
like. Take the four small figures of ‘The 
Seasons,’ in Venetian glass, now belonging 
to the Countess of Bessborough. These 
were considered a particularly fortunate 
find by Lady Charlotte, yet on p. 214 of 


vol. i. we read :— 


“We hope they are authentic; but we 
have been told since we bought them that 
such things were formerly manufactured 
at St. Louis, a small fabrique near Metz.” 


Or again (and this is still more significant), 
at St. Amand the factory of M. Bettignie 
is visited :— 

““He took us to see his rooms full of 
finished pottery and porcelain; the latter 
consists of white pieces, ‘pate tendre,’ 
copied from the old Sévres, which he told 
us was bought by dealers in Paris to be there 
painted (and marked X), and duly sold as 
old....Most of them are exact copies of old 
Sévres....We were especially interested 
in spying out two hexagonal covers which 
could only have been made for imitation 
of Worcester vases; and many oviform 
vases evidently made to imitate Worcester 
and Chelsea....They all went to Paris 
to be decorated and sold as old....M. B. 
told us they got clay from England,” &e.%y. 


[ady Charlotte naively adds: “It was 
very satisfactory thus to have traced 
the origin of the Worcester forgeries.” 
Whether all collectors who may read these 
“confidences ” will share that satisfac- 
tion may be doubted. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sandwich. 
By the late John Lewis Roget. With an 
Introduction and Notes by 8S. R. Roget. 
(Longmans & Co.)—There is not a little 
difference in the execution of the fashion- 
able colour-books illustrative of various 
phases of English scenery. The one before 
us, supplying sketches of Deal, Walmer, 
and Sandwich, is about the best and most 
attractive which we have seen lately. 
A particular interest is attached to this 
volume with its thirty-two coloured plates 
and eight black-and-white illustrations, for 
it serves as a memorial to the late Mr. J. L. 
Roget, “an artist whose modesty stood in 
the way of his ability as a draughtsman 
and water-colour painter being known as 
widely in his lifetime as was his literary work 
in connection with art.” He was well 
known as an art critic of The Daily News and 
The Observer, and he also contributed to 
The Spectator. The perfect perspective and 





pure colour of this selection from sketches 
merit admiration, though occasionally there 
is a hardness of outline. One of the best 
things is a picture of the Stour near Stonar 
Beach, which was painted in 1879. Mr. 
Roget was also exceptionally successful with 
buildings, as is apparent in several pictures 
of old houses at Deal and Sandwich. 


Mr. S. R. Roget supplies a biographical 
sketch which gives some interesting infor- 
mation concerning the literary and artistic 
work of the artist. His text dealing with 
the condition of things twenty or thirty 
years ago at the three old seaports with 
which the illustrations are concerned is 
attractive. The Deal of the past was very 
different from the town of recent years. 
The beach at the south end, now occupied 
by the parade, used to be devoted to a row 
of old Deal luggers, with their picturesque 
capstans and gear. The true Deal lugger, 
of which Mr. S. R. Roget supplies many 
valuable particulars, is now, alas! extinct 
in Deal itself; but a few specimens are still 
preserved at Walmer. Every lover of this 
part of the Kent coast should secure 
this attractive book, not only for the 
sake of its artistic merits, but also on account 
of its portrayal of virious details of sea- 
faring life which have now vanished. 


The Lives of British Sculptors and those 
who have worked in England from the Earliest 
Days to Sir Francis Chantrey. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
Whether the popular — that sculpture 
does not flourish in these islands be well 
founded or otherwise, there has been but 
little written about it. Cunningham de- 
voted a volume to the subject, but that was 
a century ago; Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes’ 
spares a few pages at the most to “ statu- 
aries,’ as he calls them ; more recent writers 
have given some attention to Chantrey ; 
but on the whole the topic has been neglected. 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s book of some 
300 pages, which has a score of rather poor 
illustrations, aims at giving a concise ac- 
count of the lives and works of British 
sculptors and of those foreigners who are 
chiefly identified with this country. 


In the small space at our command it is 
impossible to follow the author in any detail. 
The number of foreigners on the list of 
those dealt with is noteworthy. They begin 
with ‘‘ Peter the Roman,” brought back 
by the Abbot of Westminster from Rome, 
whither he had been to be consecrated by 
Urban IV. The work for which Peter was 
wanted was the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and his memory is still preserved on 
the tomb in these words :— 


** Hoc opus est factum quod Petrus duxit in actum 
Romanus civis.” 


Vertue thought the Eleanor crosses were 
Peter’s work, but of that there seems to be 
no proof. 


The best known of these early men is 
Torrigiano, who is justly treated in this 
book, as are Nicholas Stone and his sons. 
Stone was the son of a Devonshire quarry- 
man, and made the gate of St. Mary’s at 
Oxford with its twisted columns. It was 
Le Sceur who set up the familiar equestrian 
figure of Charles I. at Charing Cross “ hard 
by his own Whitehall.” 


All admire the exquisite wood-carving by 
Grinling Gibbons in the choir of St. Paul’s, 
but perhaps all do not realize that he was a 
sculptor as well. Interesting matter may 
be gleaned about him and others in this 
volume. Nollekens is perhaps the most 
familiar figure of them all, thanks to J. T. 





Smith’s amusing, but ill-natured book. 
The snuffy old man therein ridiculed left 
200,000/., and the disappointed Smith got 
only 1007. for his trouble as executor. 
Flaxman is judged in the book before us by 
the opinion of Lawrence, who says that his 
illustrations of Homer have given him a4 
more truly European reputation than any 
other English sculptor has achieved. 


Chantrey, who died in 1842, is the last 
artist dealt with. :It is thus apparent that 
all the men who worked in the second half 
of the nineteenth century are excluded. But 
the volume as it stands contains much 
information concerning the personal cha- 
racteristics of the men and the whereabouts 
of their work; and, as it has a good Index, 
should be a useful book on the subject. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


In their attempt to popularize art modern 
critics have made so full a use of the attrac- 
tive power of romantic biography that we can 
almost foretell the “ star’ painter of any 
particular year before seeing his work. The 
history of a generation or so back serves 
as a kind of chassis on which current facts 
are draped with more or less taste, and the 
judgments resulting would seem plausible 
enough if only we did not commit the mistake 
of looking at the pictures. The broad lines 
of the artistic developments of to-day are 
usually presented to the readers of news- 
papers after a predetermined system. “ Les 
Jeunes ”’ have always the leading part ; they 
are the painters who “dare to see nature 
for themselves” as against the “ con- 
ventional’ Academicians, whose  stereo- 
typed use of a traditional means of ex- 
pression has obscured for them to the truth of 
the newer painting. The man who is most 
snubbed by the Royal Academy is, if he can 
obtain a certain celebrity elsewhere, the man 
of most talent. A breaker of academic 
rules, the more he is neglected by Burlington 
House, the more sympathy he wins from the 
reader; yet to be a perfectly satisfactory 
protagonist he must ultimately, after ex- 
clusion for a term of years, make a triumphant 
re-entry, when his genius at last unfolds 
itself fully and irresistibly. 


Failing Mr. Charles Shannon, Mr. Lavery 
was bound to take the lead this year with 
his large picture The Amazon (85), acclaimed 
as his culminating achievement—a triumph 
of light and air onthe one hand, or alter- 
natively an example of bold monumental 
design which confounds the merely illus- 
trative achievements of academic painting. 
To the mere amateur of painting it is neither 
the one nor the other, though it offers to 
the general view a plausible appearance of 
either. 


We, however, fully acquit Mr. Lavery of 
consciously playing to the gallery. Even 
at the outset of his career he was more 
remarkable for general technical cleverness 
than for definite direction. A copious 
painter, quick to acquire facility in any 
genre, he came to the front by pressing the 
attack at all points at once—by great 
apparent versatility. He stood, moreover, for 
two qualities at the time welcome enough. 
He could maintain the true relative in- 
clination of the planes of a group to an 
extent that made his work look broad and 
dignified compared with, say, Pettie on the 
one hand, or Mr. Stanhope Forbes on the 
other. Further, in an occasional portrait 


or landscape he showed something of the dis- 
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cretion of Whistler in the matter of modelling, 
limiting, in order to enhance the massiveness 
of his design, the treatment of recession in 
his pictures. The bestidea of his work in the 
latter phase is perhaps to be got from a 
picture not painted by himself at all, but by 
the late Robert Brough in a moment of 
emulation—the ‘ Fantaisie en Folie’ at the 
Tate Gallery. Mr. Lavery’s power of thus 
making two or three main movements serve 
as an abstract of the infinite modelling of 
space was never very certain. Such decora- 
tive formalism has its logic. The use of 
illumination for purposes of realistic model- 
ling has its logic also, of another kind, and 
Mr. Lavery has always been inclined to com- 
promise between them. He has rarely 
mixed two kinds of vision so completely as 
in the present picture, which apparently 
started out to be a severely designed scheme 
strictly related to the four sides of its frame. 
The straight line of the lance is almost all 
that is left of that intention, the integrity 
of the contours of the horse vanishing 
before the temptation to over-analyze the 
reflected lights on white, while an irrelevant 
impulse has induced a copious representation 
of the element of recession in the land- 
scape, which reduces the impressiveness of 
the silhouette. 


This looseness of artistic form, which has 
always been a weakness with Mr. Lavery, is 
apt to beset most contemporary painters and 
most contemporary schools, when once the 
stimulus of opposition is removed, and it 
is generally at this moment of relative com- 
monness that the Academy sincerely welcomes 
the former rebels. For the Academy of 
to-day is not in the least academic, nor is 
its art conventional. Nor are such of the 
younger painters as are of any interest 
break2rs so much as makers of conventions, 
which, to their credit, they are coming to 
recognize as the essential conditions of fine 
art just as metre is of poetry. The history 
of recent painting is that of a few individuals 
or groups setting more or less arbitrary limits 
to their means of expression; and such 
progress in artistic culture as has been made 
among the public has consisted in the in- 
creasing apprehension of painting as language 
in which many idioms are possible, and in 
the readiness of the public to understand the 
idiom of each painter and prize it for its 
purity. So long as an artist exercises such 
fastidiousness, however, with the inevitable 
limitations which accompany it, he is not 
likely to please the ruling body at the 
Academy. But as almost all painters and 
schools, after attaining a reasonable mastery 
of their own styles, themselves feel their 
limitations, and, somewhat hastily assuming 
exhaustion, begin to paint at large in undis- 
tinguished fashion, there arises an oppor- 
tunity for the Academy to include one more 
erstwhile rebel—no longer so repugnant 
as of yore to a miscellaneous taste, but cer- 
tainly no longer so distinguished. 


The present exhibition is an eloquent 
record of individuals and movements recog- 
nized when they were ceasing to be recog- 
nizable, and while we are sadly conscious 
that purity of style and singleness of purpose 
4re transient qualities in all but the rarest 
natures, so that the artists we praise to-day 
are probably not intrinsically finer painters 
than those whom the Academy honours, we 
nevertheless persist in believing that the 
judgments recorded by the Hanging Com- 
mittee upon the works submitted to them 
are amazingly odd. We are by no means 
sure, for example, that ten years hence Mr. 
G. W. Lambert will be a better painter than 
Mr. Lavery is.to-day, but we are convinced 
that his preposterously skied picture The 
Mask (736) is one of the most distinguished 





canvases in the show, and infinitely superior 
to the much-lauded work by the new 
Associate. Even in electing their honorary 
Foreign Academicians recognition lags so far 
behind achievement that we have Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s lamentable Ophelia (194) to 
represent French art with something almost 
as formless and sentimental as the canvases 
(437, 446) in which Mr. George Henry dis- 
plays the Glasgow School in its decline. 
Mrs. Laura Knight (Daughters of the Sun, 
329) and Mr. Arnesby Brown (The Drove, 
304) are instances not so much of the selec- 
tion of artists past their best period as of the 
honouring of belated and comparatively 
uninspired imitators in a school whose more 
vital exponents suffered lifelong neglect at 
the hands of the Academy. We incline 
to think, indeed, when we look on the por- 
trait by Mr. Bacon of The Earl of Lonsdale 
(134) that the Associateship bestowed here 
for qualities genuinely understood by Acade- 
micians is a worthier subject for congratu- 
lation than their frequent endorsement of 
modern movements when backed by public 
approval and bereft of their first vitality. 
The Academy that usually skied Buxton 
Knight in his prime welcomes with both 
hands his mild disciple Mr. Lamorna Birch 
(90 and 152), just as Mr. Arnesby Brown 
occupies to-day the line space due of old 
to the late James Charles. Burlington 
House is full of the like revengeful ghosts— 
Mr. Hornel clearing off his own old scores, 
Mr. Lavery stirring disquieting legends 
of Whistler’s relations with the arbiters of 
his day ; while who knows for what un- 
recorded acts of rejection the Hanging 
Committee are doing penance by hanging 
so well Mr. Val Havers’s two “ Living-room 
Pictures’’ (701,708) ? As to these, however, 
it would hardly be fair to be severe, so evi- 
dently are they the first steps towards dis- 
tinction of a painter trained in an un- 
fortunate milieu, and so pleasant in any case 
is a passage of reasonably flat colour in the 
Royal Academy. The flat tones are some- 
what mechanical, adopted apparently in 
imitative enthusiasm for some other painting 
conceived in conventional fashion rather 
than the result of a real power of abstraction 
such as would imply the simplification of 
silhouette as well as modelling. We have 
an uneasy suspicion that some “ artistic 
photographer °’ will be doing this sort of thing 
before long. 








NATIONAL GALLERY: ANNUAL 


REPORT. 


Tue NATIONAL GALLERY ANNUAL REPORT, 
which has lately been issued, is, owing to the 
numerous pictures of the Salting Bequest, 
on a larger scale than usual. It contains 
details in regard to such widely different 
matters as the retirement of an attendant 
after upwards of thirty-two years’ service, 
the daily average attendance on free days of 
3,047 persons, the making of 739 oil-colour 
copies of pictures, and the transference from 
Millbank to Trafalgar Square of eleven 
modern Continental pictures, as well as in- 
formation in regard to the numerous be- 
quests, presentations, and loans, the majority 
of which have been pointed out in these 
columns from time to time. However, the 
‘Family Group’ ascribed to Vermeer, which 
was purchased in Paris some months ago 
for 1,0001., has not yet been exhibited. 


It is stated that “‘ nineteen characteristic 
examples of Turner's art’’ as a painter in 
oils have been retained at Trafalgar Square, 





“to represent the painter in the history of 
European Art, including the two pictures 
which, in accordance with e special clause 
in Turner’s will, are placed in juxtaposition 
to two pictures by Claude Lorrain.” But 
the term “in juxtaposition” is not that 
used in the great painter’s will. 


The facts given in regard to certain pictures 
will not satisfy modern critics in every 
instance, nor are the dates always exact. 
Thus the ‘ Portrait of the Young Florentine,’ 
which is officially catalogued as being by 
Domenico del Ghirlandaio, and held to have 
come from the Barbarini (sic) Collection, is 
now ascribed to Francesco Granacci, while 
Tiepolc eppears to have lived to be 177 years 
of age. 


The Report seems to have been compiled 
long before the end of the year, as it states 
that the much-discussed eightieth edition 
of the Catalogue of Pictures of the Foreign 
Schools ‘is still on sale,” although “ only 
@ few copies remain,’’ while also the seventy- 
seventh edition of the British Schools 
Catalogue “‘ is still on sale.” It is, however, 
indisputable that difficulties were experi- 
enced by visitors in obtaining copies of these 
catalogues before the end of the year. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE held on Saturday last a sale 
of important modern pictures and drawings of the 
British and Continental Schools. 

The following were from the collection of Mr. 
John G. Ure of Glasgow. Drawings: J. Bosboom, 
Interior of the New Church, Amsterdam, 1991. ; 
The Village on the Sandhills, 1151. ; The Interior 
of a Church, with a figure, 131l.; J. Maris, The 
Haycart, a river scene, with a barge and haycart, 
4201.; The Windmill, 1991.; A Landscape, a 
view from high ground, overlooking a stream ; 
windmills in the distance, 231/.; Matthew Maris, 
The Wood (charcoal), 168/. Pictures: Eugéne 
Carriere, Les Devideuses, a young woman seated 
on a sofa, winding some wool from a skein, which 
her daughter is holding, 714/.; Corot, Le Marais, 
a dark clump of trees on the left, beneath which 
are two figures ; a pool on the right, and a tower 
in the distance, 1,627/.; H. Fantin Latour, Pink 
and White Roses in a Glass Vase, 5671.; Matthew 
Maris, A Young Child, in a white frock, 5461. ; 
Monticelli, Féte Champétre dans un Pare, 5251. ; 
Whistler, A Coast Scene, with shipping out at 
sea, and boats drawn up on the shore, 2311. ; 
Allan Ramsay, Lady Augusta, in pink and white 
dress, holding a green parasol, 5141.; Mrs, Fer- 
gusson, in blue dress with muslin scarf, pearl 
ornaments, in an oval, 2521. 

The remainder were from various properties. 
Drawings: A. Mauve, The Timber-Waggon, 1261. ; 
Entering the Fold, 1051.; T. M. Richardson, 
Heidelberg, 1051. ; Turner, Exeter, the town, with 
the Cathedral, standing on the far side of the 
river, 5251. Pictures: J. Israels, On the Dunes, 
9 fisher-girl, in pink blouse, dark skirt, and white 
cap, seated on a grassy bank, looking out to sea, 
7141. Drawing the Net, three fishermen in a small 
boat, moonlight, 451/.; E. van Marcke, Plateau 
de Belle Croix, Forét de Fontainebleau, 52651. ; 
C. van Haanen, Afternoon Coffee, 252/.; C. F. 
Daubigny, a river scene, 661l.; Lady Butler, 
‘* Floreat Etona!’’ the attack on Laing’s Neck, 
3361. ; B. W. Leader, The Wooded Banks of the 
Thames at Shillingford, 262/.; F. Dicksee, The 
Magic Crystal, 546/.; The Redemption of Tann- 
hiiuser, 4721. ; The Symbol, 5981. ; D. Cox, Peace 
and War, peasants in a harvest field in the fore- 
ground ; an army on the march towards Lancaster 
in the distance, 9971. ; Sir L. Alma Tadema, The 
Roman Flower-Market, 493/.; Peter Graham, 
The Head of the Glen, 5881. ; On the Dunes, 4931. ; 
Sir E. Landseer, The Twins, 7351. ; Lassie herding 
Sheep, 3151. ; B. W. Leader, Evening Glow, 4411. ; 
A Hazy Morning on the Banks of Derwent- 
water, 1991.; By Mead and Stream, 808i. ; 
Erskine Nicol, Among the Old Masters, 3041. ; 
J.F. Lewis, ‘‘ And the Prayer of Faith shall save the 
Sick,” 3042.; Sir W. Q. Orchardson, The Fisher- 
man’s Home, 2311.; J. W. Godward, Yes or No ? 
315/.; W. McTaggart, Children at the Seaside, 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


THE second annual exhibition of the 
Palette Club is now open in Dublin. Amongst 
the work shown is an interesting group of 
Dublin sketches by Miss Josephine Carson. 
The other exhibitors include Mr. A. Colles, 
Mr. Poole Addey, Mrs. McCormick, and ‘iss 
Pugh. 


THE first annual meeting of the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Ireland was held last week 
in Dublin, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Mayo, the founder of the Society. The 
Society has during the past year been formed 
into a guild of art workers, and is making a 
successful effort to raise the standard of 
handicraft in the four provinces of Ireland. 


Tue Norra British ACADEMY OF ARTS 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) has been invited by 
the Corporation of York to hold the fourth 
exhibition of its members’ works at the 
Corporation Art Galleries in that city. The 
exhibition will open on July 3rd, and close 
on August 12th. 


Amone the drawings of Old Masters lent 
by the King to the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge this term are the portraits by 
Holbein of Sir John Godsalve and Dean 
Colet. The Duke of Devonshire lends a 
group of seven exquisite designs by the same 
artist, as well as drawings by Albert Diirer, 
Correggio, and Watteau. 


Mr. W. J. Writwiams writes from The 
Bungalow, Addlestone, Surrey :— 

** In connexion with the exhibition now being held 
at Rome there is another exhibition at Florence of 
portraits by Italian artists. The portraits include 
those of Robert and Mrs. Browning by Gordigiani, 
lent by Mr. Barrett Browning. This reminds me 
that a coloured crayon portrait of Mrs. Browning 
appeared in a London saleroom in 1908, but I have 
been unable to trace it. If any of your readers 
could give me information regarding it, I should be 
greatly indebted.” 


Ir was announced by M. Bounat at the 
last meeting of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts that the Société des Amis du Louvre 
had purchased from the well-known collector 
M. Fenailles the important work of Ingres, 
* Le Bain Ture,’ for the national museum. 


M. W. B. writes :— 

“The doubt which Mr. C. H. Lee entertains as to 
the ‘Portrait of Mrs. Harry Linton,’ now being 
shown in the Exhibition of British Pastels in Paris, 
admits of a very simple solution. It is catalogued 
under the name of Gainsborough Dupont, the 
nephew of the great English painter, and that fact 
was inadvertently omitted by me in the note on 
the exhibition that I wrote under difficulties when 
travelling by night. It seems almost needless to 

int out that there was no relationship between 

ohn Downman and the Gainsborough family.” 


Next Monday Messrs. Christie will sell 
miniatures, &c., which belonged to Sir 
Charles Dilke. Among the choice items 
are miniatures cf Miss Temple, after Cooper, 
from the Strawberry Hill collection; ‘A 
Lady,’ by C. H. (possibly C. Henard) ; 
Madame Geoffrin, from Lady Morgan’s 
collection ; and Henry VII. (so called at the 
Tudor Exhibition); a fine small pcrtrait 
in oils of the poet Oldham, from the Straw- 
berry Hill collection, and from the same 
source @ marble relief of St. John the Baptist, 
attributed to Donatello, and regarded as his 
work by Lord Balecarres. This last has 
attracted much attention on the occasions 
when it has been shown. 


AccorDING to the Journal des Savants 
for March, the French Society for the 
Reproduction of MSS. has decided to issue, 
as its first publication, the reproduction of 
@ Bible—the finest existing work of French 





miniature art of the thirteenth century— 
containing five thousand painted medallions. 
One volume of this precious MS. is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ; the remaining two 
are in England (Bodleian and _ British 
Museum). The whole work will occupy 
four volumes of the Society’s publications. 


THe Prussian HistoricAL INSTITUTE IN 
Rome has also inaugurated the series of 
reproductions which it is publishing with a 
Bible—the so-called ‘‘ Manfred Bible,” a 
codex in the Vatican. This volume is edited 
by Count zu Erbach-Fiirstenau, an authority 
on early illuminated MSS. 


Pror. HvurtsEn has recently brought out 
an interesting pamphlet on the Thermz of 
Agrippa. In treating of this vast building, 
one of the earliest and worst preserved of the 
Roman Therme, the author has consulted 
the plans of Baldassare Peruzzi and Palladio, 
and many other drawings and records, 
which have enabled him to give a detailed 
architectural history of the structure. 


OnE of the most distinguished historians 
of Polish art, Prof. Sokolowski, has recently 
died at Cracow at the age of 72. His 
researches into the history of Art in Poland 
are of great importance, and among many 
notable contributions to the subject are his 
studies on the German artists who worked 
at Cracow, especially Hans von Kulmbach, 
Veit Stosz and his son, and Hans Diirer. 


THE death by his own hand, at the age of 
53, in consequence of a charge of plagiarism, 
is reported from St.Petersburg of Konstantin 
Yakowlevich Krishizki, a prominent Russian 
landscape painter. In a letter written 
shortly before the deed he stated that the 
charge was unfounded, but that his health 
would not allow him to take up the matter. 
He was a member of the St. Petersburg 
Academy. 


A Lonpon SEcEssIon has been formed 
among photographers who are not satisfied 
with the quality of the work recently shown 
by the society called the Linked Ring. The 
first exhibition of the new body takes place 
next week at the Newman Gallery. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (May sig Staner E. Cadorin’s Ivory Bas-reliefs, Messrs. Graves’s 
allery 


Mr. Walter Greaves’s Early Works, Goupil Gallery. 
= Mr. W. Kuhnert’s Pictures of Big Game in Africa and India, 
Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Pictures by W. Maris, J. Bosboom, and others of the Modern 
Dutch School, French Gallery. 
Moy. Royal Photographic Society's Fitey-sixtn Annual Exhibition, 
ress View, Prince's Skating Club. 
Turs. London 8 ion Phot hic Exhibition, Private View, 
Newman Gallery. 
Tuvrs. Society of Graver-Printers in Colour, Messrs. Goupil’s Gallery. 
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THE WEEK. 
THE SHEFFIELD FESTIVAL. 


THE morning of last Thursday week 
was devoted to Bach’s Mass in B minor, and 
the following morning to the ‘Matthew’ 
Passion—in fact, the two most important 
performances of the Festival. Such pro- 


minence given to Bach deserves note, for 
although his music is far more appreciated 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, 
it has, even now, no special attraction for 
the general public, for whom it is too 
great, too severe. Sir Henry J. Wood, 
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the Festival conductor, in selecting them 
was, therefore, influenced by artistic con- 
siderations only. 

We can recall many fine performances 
of the Mass, but the one in question was 
particularly remarkable for the attention 
paid to details, or, rather, the attention 
which had been paid to them at rehearsals. 
Poor would be the effect of a performance 
of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan,’ of which the vary- 
ing moods were fairly set forth, but in 
which players and singers were left more 
or less to themselves. Wagner conductors 
know that it is only by looking after small 
things that great results are obtained. 
Bach’s music wants just the same care 
taken over it—even more, since form and 
phraseology belong to a far past. Sir 
Henry, aiming at perfection of the letter, 
was able all the more fully to reveal the 
spiritual side of the music. 


In the opening numbers the choir was 
somewhat flat, but that defect soon passed 
away. The “Crucifixus’’ was not alto- 
gether satisfactory as regards gradations 
of tone. And then the “Cum Sancto 
Spiritu ” and the “ Et resurrexit,” though 
magnificently sung, were taken at a rate 
which robbed them of much of their 
nobility. We are inclined to think that 
the choir in their enthusiasm and excite- 
ment got beyond control. The rendering 
of the Sanctus, one of Bach’s grandest 
inspirations, was superb. Madame Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Ellen Beck, and Messrs. 
Alfred Heather, Thorpe Bates, and Robert 
Radford, the soloists, were all good, but the 
last two deserve most praise. In the 
* Quoniam ”’ a corno da caccia was used for 
the obbligato. It was specially constructed 
for Sir Henry Wood from an instrument of 
Bach’s time. The tone is brighter than 
that of the horn usually employed. 

Of the ‘Matthew’ Passion we must 
speak briefly. The continuo can be realized 
on the harpsichord, pianoforte, or organ. 
Sir Henry decided in favour of the last 
instrument, and wrote out an entirely 
new part for it. The cold tone of the 
pianoforte is unsatisfactory ; but why 
should not a harpsichord be used to fill up 
the accompaniments of the solos ? 

The words of Jesus were reverently 
declaimed by Mr. Frederick Ranalow, 
while Mr. Gervase Elwes rendered justice 
to those of the Evangelist. Miss Eva 
Rich, Madame Edna Thornton, and 
Messrs. William Burrows and Robert 
Radford were the principal soloists. The 
performance was solemn and impressive. 
Mr. J. W. Phillips was effective at the 
organ. 

Of other works given during the last 
two days, it must suffice to mention a fine 
performance of Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ 
and an excellent one of the first part of 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayy4m,”’ 
with Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Frederick Austin as 
soloists. 

Signal service was rendered by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra during the week. 
The splendid Sheffield choir will be 
heard at the forthcoming London Musical 





Festival. 
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Musical Gossip. 


An excellent performance was given of 
Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week. This opera 
goon after its production at Paris in 1855 
became a favourite in London, but after a 
time it was set aside. Since its revival a few 
seasons ago it has again enjoyed favour. 
The cast included Signor Bassi and Signor 
Sammarco, who impersonated Riccardo and 
Renato successfully. Mlle. Wittkowska was 
excellent as Ulrica, while Mlle. Wilna, who 
sang the Page’s song, has a clear, bright 
voice. 

‘LovIsE’ on Tuesday evening attracted 
a large audience, and with Madame Edvina, 
M. Dalmorés, Madame Bérat, and Signor 
Marcoux impersonating Louise, Julien, and 
the Mother and Father respectively, the clever 
work‘again made a strong impression. Char- 
pentier seems to have carried out Wagner’s 
theories with respect to music drama more 
fully than the reformer himself. With one 
or two small exceptions, the music of ‘ Louise’ 
would have little or no meaning on the 
concert platform, whereas most of Wagner’s 
music, though it does not, under concert 
conditions, display its full power, is in itself 
highly interesting. 

Art his violin recital at the Holian Hall last 
Saturday Mr. Albert Spalding played the 
Sonata in A minor for violin alone, Op. 91, 
No. 1, by Max Reger, of whose skill and 
earnestness there is no question. In this par- 
ticular work the influence of Bach is, however, 
unduly strong. The influence of important 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries is 
naturally felt by all composers, but why 
challenge direct comparison with the greatest 
composer of the first half of the eighteenth 
century? Apart from this the music is 
ably written, the Andante being smooth and 
expressive. Mr. Spalding gave a sound and 
effective rendering of the work, also of 
Handel’s Sonata in a. 


Miss May MUKLE gave an orchestral 
concert on Tuesday evening at Queen’s 
Hall. Her tone is pure, her technique ex- 
cellent, while in her rendering of D’Albert’s 
Cello Concerto in c, although she gave 
proof of thorough command of the finger- 
board, there was no empty display. She 
seemed solely occupied in interpreting the 
music, which, if not strongly characteristic, 
is attractive. The lady was also heard in 
some ‘ Capricious Variations,’ for ’cello and 
orchestra, on ‘ Salley in our Alley’ by Mr. 
Dunhill, in which the quaint charm of the 
melody was scarcely enhanced by the cleverly 
written variations. The performance, how- 
ever, was very good. 

Wirx the exception of ‘Ah fors 8 lui’ 
from ‘ Traviata,’ which was sung with skill 
and effect by the new-comer, Mlle Wilna, the 
whole of the programme of Mr. Landon 
Ronald’s sixth concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon was devoted to the works 
of native composers, although none was a 
novelty. The intention was undoubtedly 
good, but, except Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s bright 
“Overture to a Comedy’ and Mr. Gustav 
von Holst’s interesting ‘Somerset Rhap- 
‘sody,’ there was nothing of special interest. 
Mr. Henry Gibson’s Symphonic Rhapsody 
lacked point and inspiration; while Mr. 
William Wallace’s Symphonic Poem ‘The 
Passing of Beatrice,’ composed eighteen 
years ago, will not stand comparison with his 
recent * Villon.’ Mr. York Bowen’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in £ flat, the solo part of 
which was exceedingly well rendered by 
Miss Irene Scharrer, is of unequal merit. 
Mr. Balfour Gardiner and Mr. Henry Gibson 
‘conducted their own works. 





MapDaME ME czBa will appear at Covent 
Garden next Wednesday in Puccini's 
‘ Bohéme.’ 

MapDaME TETRAZZINI, who is rarely seen 
on the concert platform, has promised to 
sing at Stafford House next Tuesday for the 
Prince Francis of Teck Memorial Fund of 
the Middlesex Hospital. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
League Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall; 7, 


adium. 
Mon.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon. Mr. Edouard Deru’s Violin Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
— Mr. Albert Spalding’s Violin Kecital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Dr. Serge Barjansky’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. Alan MacWhirter and Miss Muriel Scott's Recital, 3.15, 
Steinway Hall. 
— Miss Fanny Davies and Pablo Casals’s Bach—Brahms Concert, 
8.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Miss Adelina Leon and Mr. Charles Victor's ‘Cello and Vocal 
Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
} =~ ae Florence's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein 
a 


Miss Tora Hwase’s Pianoforte Recital, 2.15, olian Hall. 


3.15, all. 
adame Povla Frisch's Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Rita Neve's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Mr. Jules Wertheim’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 
. Mr. Claude Biggs’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Messrs. Yeaye and Pugno’s Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 3, 
Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Ernest Groom's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingo Simon's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Smallwood Metcalfe Choir, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Norman Wilks’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Société des Concerts Francais, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
. Miss Nesta de Robeck and Madame Harriet Solly’s Chamber 
Concert, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sefior Arrigo Herato's Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Signor Livio Boni’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miles. von Aranyi’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Madame Jeanne Jomelli’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Lorne Wallet’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Festival of Empire, Opening Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
Dr. Dezso Szanto’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Susan Metcalfe’s Song Recital, 8.30, Molian Hall. 
Mr. Paul Goldschmidt’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Joan Manners's Vocal Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 


8cx. 
— National Sun 
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Royatty.—The Master of Mrs. Chilvers : 
a Comedy in Four Acts. By J. K. 
Jerome. 


Mr. JEROME has done one good thing at 
least in this play which provides Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Dennis Eadie with the open- 
ing production of their joint management— 
he has broached a live topic on our stage. If 
the function of the theatre is to mirror the 
features of our time, then certainly the 
women’s franchise movement was ripe 
for dramatic treatment. Nor is there any 
lack of fairness in Mr. Jerome’s presentation 
of the issue ; all the stock arguments of 
Suffragism and anti-Suffragismare repeated 
—alas ! with only too lifelike a fidelity ; 
and it is only in the solution which he offers 
of the problem of his drama that we see 
the author definitely taking his side. Im- 
partiality, too, is combined with a breezy 
humour, largely turning on the self- 
assertiveness of the male against feminine 
domination. His Cockney billposter alter- 
nating cajolery and rough masterfulness 
in his courtship of a girl who has at her 
tongue’s end all the phrases of rebellious 
sex, provides not only excellent fun, but also 
a comment on the whole movement. The 
keen sense of character which both Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn and Miss Esme Beringer 
exhibit is matched by Mr. Jerome’s comic 
inventiveness and understanding of types 
of low life. 

But in order to make his battle between 
the sexes as piquant as possible, the drama- 
tist has made his protagonists husband and 








wife, and has supposed them to be contest- 
ing a constituency as rival candidates. With 
that idea he plunges into an atmosphere 
of fantasy. He has to conceive of a decision 
of the House of Lords permitting a woman 
to stand for Parliament—and the public 
is never tolerant of imaginary politics 
on the stage. Then, too, so as to 
arrange his situation completely, Mr. 
Jerome is forced to make a larger demand 
on our credulity. Mr. Chilvers has had 
to vacate his seat on becoming a minister ; 
his wife has been chosen by the Women’s 
League to appear as their candidate at 
the first by-election that occurs; the 
League and he, though he is generally 
sympathetic towards their cause, quarrel 
on a point they deem all-important—all 
these hypotheses we may grant. But 
when Mrs. Chilvers—who is represented 
as no less attached to her husband than 
he to her, is pictured as opposing him in his 
own constituency—opposing him, too, 
at a critical moment of his career, and not 
recognizing that she is wounding him in 
a vital point—then indeed, we find illusion 
difficult to preserve. For she is not only 
attacking his dignity, she is also attempting 
to cut short his political existence. . She 
is ceasing to be his wife—as helpmeet, she 
is striking at all his prospects. The logical 
outcome of her action would in our own 
world be separation. Mr. Jerome, of course, 
does not push matters this length. He 
falls back on a conventional happy ending. 
Mrs. Chilvers, after defeating her husband 
at the poll, returns home to tell him she 
is about to become a mother, and on the 
reconciliation which is brought about by 
that reason for her resignation—beauti- 
fully dealt with by Miss Lena Ashwell—the 
curtain is dropped. Doubtless, even in 
thus cutting the knot he contrives to hint 
at one of woman’s disabilities for 
public service, but none the less he 
sacrifices the logic of his theme to popular 
sentiment. 

More than once, also, Mr. Jerome adopts 
a rather heavy-handed treatment. His 
M.P.’s dispute with the Women’s League 
turns on the proposed legitimization of 
children born illegitimate, and there is 
talk on this subject which is likely by its 
bluntness to offend fastidious ears. So, 
again, his Suffragists now and then deal 
in rather too vehement a rhetoric, which 
needs the full force of his comic interludes 
to lighten it. 

The acting is very good. Mr. Eadie 
has little to do as M.P. except to preserve 
ease of manner under difficulties, and 
exhibit symptoms of distress, and Miss 
Ashwell has had much more effective 
parts than that of Mrs. Chilvers, but there 
are numerous minor contributions to the 
ensemble which reveal what can be done 
with small material. Miss Sydney Fair- 
brother has a delicious scene as a household 
drudge, and Mr. Sherbrooke’s election agent 
seems to exhale excitement at every appear- 
ance. Nicely differentiated portraits of 
Suffragists are supplied by Miss Mary 
Rorke, Miss Auriol Lee, and Miss Sarah 
Brooke. There is no better all-round 
playing in London than that to be seen 
just now at the Royalty. 
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Comepy.—Playing with Fire: a Comedy 
in Three Acts. Adapted from the 
German of Franz Molnar. 


Dramatists from Scribe onwards have 
been fond of asserting that there are only 
so many, or rather so few, plots, all told, 
and every now and then a survey of the 
stage seems to bear out their contention. 
Who, for instance, has not seen on the stage 
a husband testing his wife’s fidelity by 
making love to her in masquerade ? The 
idea must be as old as comedy itself ; yet 
here it is once more turned to account 
by Franz Molnar, one of the newest of 
Continental dramatists. Herr Molnar 
was responsible for that crude version of 
the Faust legend staged in London under 
the title of ‘The Devil.’ He likes the 
efiects of the theatre, and he has got 
a thoroughly theatrical scheme for his 
later and better play. But we do not say 
that theatrical schemes are unsatisfactory 
if they are so worked as to produce illusion 
and convey a suggestion of novelty. Herr 
Molnar makes illusion easier by suffering 
his hero and heroine to be an actor and an 
actress, artists who live in an atmosphere 
of pretence, and might naturally be ex- 
pected to resort in real life to the game of 
make-believe. He has also, if report 
speaks rightly, succeeded by the brilliance 
of his wit and the daring of his details 
in lending freshness to an oft-told tale. 
That may well be so, in the original, but is 
not too apparent in the English adaptation, 
which is tedious in the first two acts, and 
only redeemed by the surprises of the 
last and the piquancy of the leading 
actress. 

Neither Mr. Robert Loraine nor Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle can make much of the 
earlier scenes. The artificiality of the 
mock love-making is too obvious. The man, 
for all his military make-up and his false 
nose, is just an actor dressed up in the 
uniform of a Russian prince. We know 
he must succeed, and we yawn while 
Gertrude falls into the arms of her supposed 
lover. But there is a change with the 
opening of the last act. Here we find 
ingenuity, the fencing of sex, and the true 
spirit of comedy. The husband is back 
after a pretended absence, and starts im- 
mediately a tirade of anger over his wife’s 
duplicity. But Gertrude, whose capacity 
for lying makes us suspect her of other 
moral lapses, is a match for him in 
effrontery, and even forces the poor wretch 
into a denial of the very existence of that 
prince who was himself. Now, however, 
comes his turn, and out of his luggage 
he produces the uniform in which he has 
made his conquest. Does she succumb ? 
Only for a moment, and then she rallies as 
the sudden inspiration comes to her, ““Why, 
I knew it was vou all along.” Mr. Loraine 
shows here all his customary vivacity and 
lightness of touch ; but Miss Carlisle has 
the best chances, and her use of all the 
weapons at a woman’s conirol—tears in 
the voice, gentle reproach, dignity of pose, 
ringing laughter—-gives welcome proof of 
her virtuosity. For that one act the 


Comedy is well worth a visit. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. F. C. WuHitNeEy will begin his Shaw 
season at the Criterion Theatre on the 15th 
inst. with a revival of ‘Arms and the Man.’ 


*- At the Coronet Theatre on the 29th inst. 
a version by Mr. Metcalfe Wood of ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ will be played. Miss Alice Craw- 
ford is to take the part of Edith Dombey, and 
Mr. William Haviland that of Mr. Dombey. 


THE performances at the Stratford Com- 
memoration this year were more varied than 
usual. Many of the representative actors 
of London companies came down to colla- 
borate with Mr. Benson’s company ; and 
the National Theatre Society from Dublin 
produced six short plays by Lady Gregory, 
Mr. Yeats, and Mr Synge. These were 
interesting, and well performed. 


OTHER authors were represented by ‘ The 
Piper’ and ‘The Critic,’ the latter finely 
produced. Miss Elinor Aitken’s Mrs. Dangle 
— Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s Puff were excel- 
ent. 


* THERE have been more changes in the 
programme than usual, both in players and 
plays. The ‘ Chester Mystery Plays” were 
dropped altogether, and replaced by a repe- 
tition of ‘ The Critic.’ The houses have been 
occasionally good, but more frequently 
rather thin. 


BEsIDEs the plays proper there have been 
sports, processions, the crowning of the May 
Queen, and a ball on April 27. Before the 
ball Miss Ellen Terry gave a lecture in the 
Theatre on ‘Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ illus- 
trating dramatically some of her special 
favourites. Mrs. Leo Grindon also gave a 
lecture on ‘ Othello,’ and Mr. Stanley Cocper 
one on ‘ Marlowe.’ 


Mr. JERROLD ROBERTSHAW has secured 
the rights of a one-act play called ‘ The 
Waiter,’ by Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan, author 
of ‘Human Affairs,’ &c., and expects to 
produce it in London about the end of June. 

To CORRESPONDENTs.—E. W.—E. O. H.—A. L.—C. M.— 
M. J. L.—G. C. R.—M. W. B.—Received. 

A. B. 0.—E. C. D.—W. B.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


_We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


ENGLISH PASTELS 


(1750-1830). 
By R. R. M. SEE. 


A critical and biographical study of upwards of 
one hundred artists who painted in coloured 
chalks during the second half of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 750 COPIES. 


One large 4to volume bound in white forel. 
Containing 20 Full-Page Plates in Colour and 40 
in Black and White. 


Write for a Prospectus and Specimen Plate. 
WORKS BY 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pages. 16s. net, 


WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 








FIFTH EDITION, with many Maps and Plans and 
numerou® Illustrations. In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


Also a CHEAPER EDITION without the Illustrations. 
2 vols. 103. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
Including New Materials from the 
British Official “ecords. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


In 5 vols. 4to, 214. net each ; or in half morocco, 
81s. 6d. net each. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged under 
the Supervision of 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Assisted by a large Staff of Specialists. 
With 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure Plates. 
“The text bears evidence of careful revision on every 
page ...Certainly no one interested in the Fine Arts can 
afford to be without this comprehensive and indispensable 
dictionary.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
Write for Prospectus and Specimen Plate. 








THE ONLY COMPLETE PEPYS. 


THE DIARY OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. F.B.S. 


Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magilalene College, Cambridge, 
By the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
Edited, with Additions, by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 58. net each. 

*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the 
Diary, and the Notes and Index, as given in the ten-volume 
edition, the volume entitled ‘ Pepysiana’ only being 
omitted. ! 

The original ten-volume Library Edition is still 
to be had. Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits 





and other illustrations, 10s. 6d. net each. (Vols. 
I.-VIII., the Diary; Vol. IX., Index; Vol.=X., 
Pepysiana.) 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLS. 
Vol. I. Ready. Vol. II. In the Press. 
Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net each. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL. 
With an Introducticn by the 
Very Rev. The DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lep., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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A complete circle of instruction ready for 
every use to which information can be put. 


In the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the reader possesses 
the sum of knowledge, ready for 
every use to which information 
may be put—from the satis- 
faction of a child’s curiosity 
concerning heroic lives, to the 
guidance for which a scholar 
turns to the _ critical biblic- 
graphies appended tv articles 
dealing with his special subject. 


The demands that may be made upon 
such a presentation of all knowledge 
are enormous, and the success with which 
any and every demand is met depends 
not merely on the question whether 
everything is “in” the book, but, also, 
upon the manner in which information is 
conveyed to the reader. 


In possessing himself of a complete 
circle of instruction, a man should be 
adding to his equipment a very powerful 
instrument ; and the reader who would 
judge for himself of the benefits to be 
derived from the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica cannot do better than examine 
the Specimen Book (see the form printed 
at the foot of this page) with an eye for 
all the manifold uses to which the volumes 
may be put. 
i—In the 140 pages of actual articles, 
or portions of articles, reproduced in 
the Specimen Book, he will see enough 
to recognize that, concerned though it 
be with every department of knowledge, 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica yet 
supplies articles full, original, and autho- 
ritative enough to prove useful even to 
the specialist in connexion with his 
own subject. 

Thus, in reviewing its legal articles, the 
Law Journal (March 11) recommends the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as pre-eminently 
useful to lawyers. Similarly, the British 
Medical Journal (March 4) in reviewing the 
medical articles, specially commends the 
work to doctors; and the Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce at Birmingham, in 
writing of the industrial articles (the 
Sphere, April 22), says of the new edition 
“It ought to find a place on the shelves of 
every manager of big works in the 
English-speaking world.” 
2—At the same time the reader will 
recognize that the articles are suited also 
to the requirements of the layman, and 
that they are written to interest and inform 
the reader who has little or no acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of which they 
treat. 


3—He will see, also, that in cases where the 
Inquirer wishes to turn to an article for 
advice upon which to act, the information 
given is of a practical nature. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica does not 
lend any colour to the old reproach that 
encyclopaedias are too ‘‘ professorial,” and 
adapted only to the reader whose interest in 
& subject is an abstract one. The medical 








and legal articles, for example, give the prac- 
tical information which is often desired by the 
layman even when the best expert advice is at 
his disposal. The articles, again, which are 
concerned with the building, fitting, furnish- 
ing, lighting, heating, draining of a house, or 
with the care of a garden and the culture of 
every kind of plant, are such as the reader 
may act upon. 
4—The Specimen Book affords evidence 
enough of the fact that the systematic 
fashion in which the new edition was 
made renders it particularly adapted for 
connected reading. The Specimen 
Book reproduces but 140 pages from the 
total 27,000 pages of articles, yet it will 
suggest to the reader a hundred courses 
of reading which he could pursue with 
profit and with pleasure. 

From this point of view he will see that the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica is @ very 
complete tibrary of books upon 
every subject. Its articles upon Zoology, 
for example, would fill twenty volumes of 
200,000 words each. There is, again, in the 
English language, no history which adequately 
covers so wide a field as do the historical 
articles in the new Britannica; nor is there 
any such dictionary of international biography. 

5—But if the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is essentially a book to read and 
to study, it is not less adapted for rapid 
reference. The systematic arrangement 
of its material under a large number of 
headings (more than twice the number 
contained in the 9th edition) supplies 
the reader with the required information 
under the word to which he would natur- 
ally refer, while the index (of which an 
extract is given in the Specimen Book) 
renders any item of information imme- 
diately accessible to the inquirer. 

It is in the belief that the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica goes far towards covering the whole 
field of knowledge in such fashion as to meet 
the manifold demands that may be made upon 
it, that the Cambridge University Press offers 
the work at a price, and upon terms of pur- 
chase, such as bring it within the reach of the 








large circle of readers to whom it appeals. 





There is, however, one condition to 
its purchase at the present low price. 
Your application must be sent by 


MAY 31 NEXT. 


On that day the low rates of subscrip- 
tion will be withdrawn, and later appli- 
cations will be accepted only at an 
increase in price of not less than £2. 


This imminent increase in price, how- 
ever, does not constitute any hardship 
even in the case of those who have not yet 
come to any decision in the matter. The 
Specimen Book is at their service, and 
no one who sees it can fail to be satisfied 
that the opinion which he forms upon a 
careful examination of its pages is a 
trustworthy one. 





The Specimen Book. 


In the prospectus which accompanied the 
original announcement, attention was mainly 
directed to the aims which the editors set 
before them in the production of the book, and 
the methods which they employed to attain 
their object. 

Now that all the volumes of text are published, 
it is possible to consider the result of their 
completed labours. With this object in view, a 
new book has heen prepared. It is designed to 
enable the reader fairly to answer for himself two 
questions, ‘*‘ How has the great promise of the 
work been fulfilled?” ‘‘Does it appeal to me 
personally as a very valuable possession ?” 

The material for answering these questions is 
given in the shape of articles, or portions of 
articles, quoted verbatim from the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica itself, to the number of 155. 
Lhe extracts have been put together, not as likely 
to amuse, surprise, or attract the reader (few, 
indeed, would be found to purchase an extensive 
work of information merely on the promise of the 
entertainment to be derived from it), but as 
representative of various classes 
of article in a great many different fields. 


Typical articles in every field. 


For the purpose of representation, the articles 
in the new edition have been roughly grouped 
according as they treat of persons; of places; of 
history; of religion; of plants; of animals; of 
chemistry ; of geology; of mathematics, physics, 
and astronomy; of agriculture, industries, and 
engineering ; of medicine ; of law ; of the arts and 
music ; of literature and languages ; of sports and 
games. From each group there have been re- 
produced, in part or in their entirety, seven or 
eight characteristic articles, differing in length 
and in style of treatment, according to their 
respective subjects. In all, there are 144 pages 
of specimen extracts, printed on India paper, 
13 specimen plates, and a plate map. 


Contributors aud their work. 


In each department, the insight into the contents 
of the new edition afforded by the specimen 
articles is supplemented by an introductory note, 
outlining the treatment of the whole subject, 
giving the names of the authorities who collabo- 
rated, and indicating the character of the articles 
which they contributed. 

There is also included a specimen of the Index 
(Vol. 29), illustrating the mannér in which its 
500,000 entries place every item of information in 
the 28 volumes of text immediately at the inquirer’s 
disposal. 

Samples of the many thousands of illustra. 
tions and maps in the text are to be found 
accompanying some of the articles reproduced. 
13 specimens (of which one is coloured) are given 
of the 400 plate illustrations, and a double page 
specimen represents the 125 plate maps. 


An adequate representation of 
the whole work. 


Thus, it will be seen that, in the Specimen Book, 
the reader has a representation of the whole of the 
new edition. He is free to judge the articles in 
his own way, to estimate their value by the 
standard of his own individual requirements. 

If you wish to see the Specimen Book, 
you are requested to write for a copy at 
once, using this form. 


Che Cambridge Anibersity Press, 
135, Fetter Lane, | ondon, E.C. 
Please send me, post free, the Specimen 
Book of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(atth edition) with full particulars of prices 

and terms to be withdrawn on May 31st. 
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Magazines, Kr. 
NOW READY FOR MAY. 
Price 1s. net. 
T H £E EX P O88 TO R. 
Edited by the Rev. 
SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


Contents. 
THE ODES AND PHILO. 


By the Rev. Principal J. T. MARSHALL, M.A. D.D. Manchester. 


ND ESCHATOLOGY. 
CEE the Rev. G. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
Map) the Rv. ERNEST F. MORISON, M.A., 8. Deiniol’s Library, 


OTHER. WORLDLINESS AND APOCALYPTICISM. 
Bethe Re Rev. NEWTON H. MARSHALL, D 


HISTO AND THE GOSPEL, 
By the Rev. Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. D.D. 


KAN waRnarive IN THE gyHce sso GOSPELS. 
= Mite Rev . Prof. W. HOLDSWORTH, M.A 


DR. JOHANNES ‘izPar0e ON THE SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE OF 


VELAT 
THE Prot, sir W. on. RAMBAY, D.C.L. LL.D. D.D. 


YR 
EBZIOAL Bore OS MOULTON, M.A. Litt.D., and the Rev. 


By the Rev. 

Prof. GEORGE MILLIGAN. D 

*,* Subscriptions, 12s. annum. United States and 
“ Canada, 3 dollars. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





E BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MAY 5, contains :— 
UNITY IN THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 
THE R.A. EXHIBITIO 
THE ROYAL AUTOMO BiLE CLUB (illustrated). 
St PAUL BRI DG PARLIAMENTARY 1 INQUIRY, 
rere Pave bane 
montane ANSACTIONS” OF THE RIDA. TOWN PLAN- 
NING CONFERENCE. 
CAUILDING TRADE apne 
THE EVIEW OF THE “BUILDING TRADES EXHIBI- 





) 
aa53 








ones 

hoe oes 
LIVERPOOL, UNIVERSITY STUDENTS CLOB. 
A CHURCH OF HUMANITY, LIVERPOOL. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





Cppe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 

TYPED by the w --4 4 a x known Literary Man. Prose, 

1s. 3d. per 1.000 words. Poetry, 1 . per 1,000 words, paper included. 

Carbon (opies at lower me pox 1 1784, Atheneum Press, 1 13, Bream’ 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, cig gt 
ESSAYS, TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. ear Carbon Copies to well: 

known Writers. it. STUART, PAllendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
an Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors, Oxford 
Higher si KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


aii -WRITING undertaben by aie educated 
a, -- (Classical, Tri 





Shipping. 











Under Contract with H.M, Government, 

PzO Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, de. 
Ceaveying 

By the 8.Y. “VECTIS,” from MARSEILLES 


Passengers and Merchandise te 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
Pe 
(Rail é Sea connections from London), 
ALGIERS, LISBON and LONDON | Ne. 4—May 12 to May 29 
From London and Leith, 


SPITZBERGEN The NORTH CAPE | Ne. S—June 28 to July 25 
Faree—Oruiee 4, from 15 Gne.; 5, from 30 Gua. 





Pleasure Cruises 








YPE-WRITING ty an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 2d. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
19, Lanhill Road, Maida Vale, W 








Catalogues. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE 1911. 
LAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS, 
is now ready and will be sent on application, 
Comprises a great variety of Books in all Departments 
of Literature at Special 
BARGAIN PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Librarians should apply for this useful Catalogue. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Sooms on pm bn om cogvaree. The most ex 


from my various lists. 8p. ks I i 
it free. —-EDW. BAKE , 14-16, John Bright Fan 
irmingham. Thackeray's Virginians, 2 vols., Pendennis, er First 

Editions, half-calf, 18s. 6d. each ; Pogany's Faust, L.P., 42s. for 2is. 





IRST BDSTIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
, Lever, my F ago itu 


UES issued and sen application. ‘Bought.— 
WALTER %. SPENCER, o ie Oxto 4 Street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
SERIES B. Vol. 201. With 36 Plates. Price 1l. 15s. 6d. net, 
London: HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





8T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. No. IX. 
ARIA SOCRATICA. First Series. By A. E. 
TAYLOR. Demy 8vo, in wrapper, price 7s. 6d. net. 
JAMES PARKER & CO. 27, Broad Street, Oxford. 





ATALOGUE No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other Engravings— 
Coloured Prints by Stadler — Books by Turner, Blake, 
ie, &e. e Ge Kelmscott Press—Works by John Ruskin. 

i Sixpence. —WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 


illustrated 








Authors’ Agents. 


iE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre pared to 

M838. for <> oepention. toner work of 
all kinds rx ith by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably, 
Publishing Arranged. MSS. with Publishers. - preemes nd Peat 


monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Pa’ 











concise and hensi b 
fic Seow ve history. 


exact information. 
Bnablin; ng all to my | intelli- 


fitperial afiirs. 















JUST PUBLISHED. 


OSCAR WILDE: 1 wr. 


By ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 
With Unpublished Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The author has handled a difficult subject with 
great delicacy, and has set the real Oscar 
Wilde before us in a new and original aspect. 
The book contains many interesting reminis- 
cences of Lady Wilde and Constance Wilde. 


Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOBN EDWARD 
el SUBMI MIT ESTIMATES for all finds of BOO re eae 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buil dings © 








BY THE WAY. 


N OTES 

WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 
F.8.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzum,’ 





London: EVERETT & CO., Lrp., 42, Essex St., W.C. 














London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 


By the new Twin-sorew 8.8. “ MANTUA,” 11,500 tens. 
From London (*calling at Leith), 

LISBON, THE AZORES, &. - | Cr.A.—May 20te Jane l2 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -/| Cr. B.—Junel5S to June 29 
“NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &. - ' Cr.C_—July 11 te July 29 
Faree—Oruiece A, from 20 Gnsa.}; B, 12 Gne. ; 6, 15 One. 


Illustrated Handbooks on Application. 
P80 Offices { Kerttumbeciant Averss 2 } London. 





























CALGARY, ALBERTA, 


CANADA, 
iS PROSPERING GREATLY. 


Population +. Be" ges 
Building Permits issued “908 ye $3589 420, +450 
‘Bank Clearings,Jan.."1911... 3088. Pty 


Being an increase for the month of 38 o- cent. 


AN INVESTMENT 


MADE NOW, while City Building Lots are 
cheaper than in any other city of its size, 
will yield handsome profits. 





Get particulars and Maps from 


GEDDES & SHEFFIELD (of Calgary). 


London Office : 29-30, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
or from 

SILK WILSON & Sons, Tib Lane, Manchester. 

BEARD & BASHFORTH, 45, Bank Street, Sheffield. 

C. JACKSON-HOLMEsS, Warrington. 

S. W. TURPIN, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

INNES & Sons, 24, St. James ‘Street, Derby. 

T. LATHBURY, Burton- on-Trent, 


AMOS ARMSTRONG, Sunderland. 
CHARCOAL 


BRAGG BISCUITS 


Speedily Cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, 
Impure Breath, | tion, Diarrhoea, &c, 
PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS, 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


ogee | all Chemists and Stores. ear Ty 1) 
4/- per tin; Powder, 2/- and 4/- per 


bot: Lozenges 1/14 per tin; hacen 2 
and 
Contant ‘for travellers, 2). per box. 
|. L. Bragg, Ld. 14, Wigmore St., London” 


























Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 


BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED, 
AND REPAIRED. 
MSS. Copied. 
TYPEWRITER 
TAYLOR'S "SEMESIT 
Dept. Ath., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£8 d. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0O 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F-.S.A. 


¢ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
— is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tribui 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





GQ Mr. Heinemann is issuing a New 
Series of 1s. net Novels. (See tist below.) 


HEINEMANN'S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

N.B.—{1) Mr. HEINEMANN has just published BURN- 
ING DAYLIGHT, Jack LONDON’s powerful new 
romance of the Pioneers of Klondyke. It _ is the 
author’s masterpiece. (2) THE MAGIC OF THE 
HILL, by Duncan ScHwann, is now =. No more 
vivid and realistic description of Bohemian life in Paris 
has ever been written. 





Lovers of the best fiction should read :— 
BURNING DAYLIGHT Jack London 
THE MAGIC OF THE HILL 

Duncan Schwann 
THE PATRICIAN John Galsworthy 
ACCOUNT RENDERED _E. F. Benson 
THE BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
Georgette Agnew 
JANE OGLANDER 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 
Cc. G. Compton 
STORM AND STRESS Wohn Chris- 
topher Il.) Romain Rolland 
TALES OF THE UNEASY Violet Hunt 
THE WHITE PEACOCK (2nd Imp.) 
D. H. Lawrence 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL J.E. Patterson 
THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp. of 10,000 
Copies nearly exhausted) Richard Dehan 


HEINEMANN’S 1s, NET NOVELS 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. Philip Gibbs. 
IF I WERE KING. Justin H. McCarthy. 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. 
Baroness Von Hutten. 
BACCARAT. Frank Danby. 


WAR AND PEACE. (3s. 6d. net.) Count Tolstoy. 
ANNA KARENIN, (2s. 6d. net.) Count Tolstoy. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 




















8s. 
net. 


London : 





READY MAY 22. 
FOURTH EDITION (6th Thousand), 


WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT. 
“‘Mr. Nield’s most capable ‘ Guide.’”—ATHENZUM. 


A Guide to the 


Historical Novels and ‘Tales. 
By JONATHAN NIELD. 
ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


REVISED. 


Pp. xviii + 522. 


Best 8s. 


net. 











HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 





AT ALL TIMES 


you will find at “‘ FURNITURE TOWN” great bargains in genuine First- 
class Second-Hand Furniture, modern and antique. 
Depositories Department we are constantly having placed 


E n E n In connection with our 
with us for immediate disposal large consignments of 


Furniture of merit, and rare pe can be secured. We respectfully solicit a personal call, or write for the Current 


Month’s Bargain List. Faithful s 


etches sent. Country orders carefully packed and carriage free. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


“The Great London Centre for all that’s good in Second-Hand Furniture,” 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
(Just one minute from Holloway Road Station, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube). 


Telephones—2508 
2598 | NORTH. 


| REMOVAL 
7826 CENTRAL. 


ESTIMATES 


Telegrams— 
JELLICO, LONDON. 


FREE. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
| Reviews of the LIFE OF LORD GOSCHEN, 
by the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT, and THE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY: SCOURING — 


SEDUM, Edited by HENRY BRADLEY. 








MESSRS. 


STANLEY PAUL & C0.’s 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 
RALPH DEAKIN 
HONOUR’S FETTERS MAY WYNNE 
TWO GIRLS AND A MANNIKIN 
WILKINSON SHERREN 
SUFFRAGETTE SALLY G. COLMORE 
WHEN WE ARE RICH WARD MUIR 
A MAN WITH A PAST 
A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 
THE LION’S SKIN RAFAEL SABATINI 
CANTACUTE TOWERS 
WHERE TRUTH LIES (2nd Edition) 
JANE WARDLE 
THE RIDING MASTER (4th Edition) 
DOLF WYLLARDE 
FOR A WOMAN’S HONOUR 
CHRISTOPHER WILSON 


By Sir EDMUND COX, Bart. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 
For thirty years India was the home of Sir Edmund 
Cox, and all this time he was carefully observing and 
silently ‘takin’ notes,” the best results of which he 
now gives tothe world in his latest volume. Every 
page of the book bears the impress of deep and divers- 
ified knowledge, and the information conveyed is 
extremely valuable. 


A WOMAN of the REVOLUTION. 
By FRANK HAMEL, Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. 

First REVIEW. 

‘“‘Madame Sarah Bernhardt, in a romantic drama 

dealing with the life and death of Théroigne de Meri- 

court, has carried the memory of her brave patriotism 
into the fierce glare of the footlights, and now the 

‘brown eloquent beauty’ is to be accounted doubly 

fortunate in ve fallen into the hands ofa ———_— 

so competent, so broad-minded, and so sympathetic as 

Mr. Frank Hamel, who has certainly done nothing 

better than this vigorous and picturesque study of a 

highly elusive character.” 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


for Mr. CHARLES E. PEARCE’S New 
Thrilling Work. 


THE AMAZING DUCHESS. 


(Second Large Edition at Press.) 


Being the Romantic History of that fascinating 
Court Beauty, Elizabeth Chudleigh. It is 
recognized by all as 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Over 250 columns of Press Notices have already 


appeared. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, 248. net 
the Set. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


THE GAY KING. By Dororny[ 
SENIOR. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Just ready. 


A consecutive and convincing portrait of the ‘‘ Merry 
Monarch” (Charles II.), showing penetration and a 
sense of humour. She deals fully with his sauntering 
on the Continent, and shows that his later failure as 
man and monarch was in no small measure due to 
the sordid and anxious years of his early life in exile. 
Charles’s cynicism, his bonhomie, his dissolute character, 
his corrupt and ever more corrupt life are clearly 7 
indicated, though not unduly emphasized. 


Illustrated. 





NEW 2/- NET NOVELS. 
LYING LIPS. WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


TROPICAL TALES. DOLF WYLLARDE. 
Each in cloth gilt, 3-Coloured Wrapper. 





STANLEY PAUL & CQO, 
31, Essex Street, London. 











CECIL ADAIR § 


The Daily Telegraph says :— §) 


— 
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Smith, Elder & Co.s Publications. 





New 6s. Fiction. 


The Last Galley:  'Prepipns and 


Tales. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

Liverpool Courier.—‘* Certain critical episodes in history......6The Last 
Galley’ shows us in powerfully dramatic fashion the downfall of Carthage and its 
causes. One of the most powerful and significant chapters describes the with- 
drawal of the Romans from Britain. The rise and fall of the Emperor Maximus 
are also shown with great force and brevity.” 

Daily Express.—‘ Nearly all the stories are excellently dramatic and effec- 
tive. ‘The Blighting of Sharkey’ is a perfect creepy little tragedy, and there is 
.a splendid fight, written in the best Conan Doyle manner, in ‘ The Lord Faulcon- 


bridge.’” 
2nd. 


Brazenhead the Great. impression. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers,’ ‘ Fond 
Adventures,’ &c. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ There is no one who can put such colour into the history of 
such events as the storytellers of old delighted in......the blend of modern humour 
and ancient blazonry tickles the palate very pleasantly.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. —‘‘‘ Brazenhead the Great’ is extravagant, ex- 
travagantly enjoyable, from the first invocation right down to the Last 
Adventure.” 

2nd. 


. , . 
The Major's Niece.  japression. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of ‘Spanish Gold,’ ‘The 
Seething Pot,’ &c. 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ From cover to cover the story goes with a swing, 
cand the reader is unfeignedly sorry when the last page has been turned and he 
has to bid good-bye to the good-humoured and witty characters who step through 
Mr. Birmingham’s racily written pages.” 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘ Her Mother’s Daughter,’ &c. 
Oxford Chronicle.—‘‘ Miss Tynan’s especial gifts of light grace and soft 
persuasion, gentle touch and delicate movement, remain not only unimpaired but, 
in so far as they are used to set forth Cecilia’s story, intensified.” 


The Case of Letitia. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 

Freeman's Journal.—‘*The story is cleverly worked out and admirably 
told ;_ the incidents are skilfully worked up, and the characters fully developed, 
and the interest gathers in intensity until the problem of Letitia’s fate is finally 
solved.” 




















READY MAY it. 


A Budget of Tares. 


By AUSTIN PHILIPS, Author of * Red Tape.’ 
A collection of Post Office and other stories. 








In 26 vols, gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


THE 
Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introduction by his Daughter, LADY RITCHIE. 

Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished : 26 Portraits of 
the Author, arranged in chronological order from the age of 3 onwards; and 
about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Printed in large type on fine paper. 

Vols. I. to XIII. Now Ready. 

Vol. XIV. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. Ready May 15. 

And 2 or 3 volumes will be issued early each succeeding month until the 
completion of the Edition on October 16, 1911. 

Dublin Daily Express.—‘* A feature of this very complete edition is that 
which gives to it the distinctive title Biographical, the notes by the novelist’s 
daughter, Lady Ritchie, adding very materially to the interest associated with the 
works themselves.” 

Punch.—* In respect of paper, print, and illustrations, with the added value 
of personal reminiscences of her father contributed by Lady Ritchie, this edition 
leaves nothing to be desired. If one seeks a worthy monument of Thackeray, he 
will find it in this complete collection of his life’s work.” 

Write for Prospectus. 





| 4 wonderful an 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Ruskin: a Study in Personality. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘ From a College Window,’ &c. 
Daily Telegraph.—*‘ It gives a clearer and a more comprehensive picture of 
Ruskin’s many-sided personality than is to be found in any similar book with 
which we are familiar. A mellow, matured judgment broods over all its con- 
clusions, and gives it vigour and authority. Mr. Benson is to be congratulated 
upon a meritorious service to Ruskin’s illustrious memory.” 
Times.—‘' The book shows him, not as artist, reformer, or even as writer, 
but as a modern saint...... It is an attractive picture, and in the main a true picture, 
baie Mr. Benson’s book has the merit of giving us a new point of view.” 





In 2 vols. large medium 8vo, 315. 6d. net. 
With 3 Photogravures and 20 pages of Half-Tone Illustrations. 


The Family and Heirs of 
Sir Francis Drake. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Thoughts on 


Chalkstream and Moorland: 7,203885,2%. 
By HAROLD RUSSELL, of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit. 


By Lady ELIOTT DRAKE, 








With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


An Outpost in Papua. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR KENT CHIGNELL, Priest of the New Guinea 
Mission. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE, 
Metropolitan of the Province of Queensland. 
*.* An unpretentious chronicle of a primitive and quite unknown village in 
¢ very nearly unknown country, furnishing materials for thoughtful 
and reasoned judgments on the real nature of the outpost work and the daily 
lives of those spiritual soldiers of fortune whose proudest boast it is that they are 
foreign missionaries. 





IN THE PRESS. 
With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. Large demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ 
* More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ ‘A Third Pot-Pourri,’ ‘ Letters 
to Young and Old,’ &c. , 
*.* Herein are gathered not only many reminiscences from a life full of 
interests and friendships, but letters and reminiscences of a bygone generation in 
Society. 





NEW 3s. 6d. NET EDITION. 
WORKS BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


1. The Upton Letters. 


2. From a College Window. (ead amy 


Guardian.—* We have nothing but praise for Mr. Benson’s book. His 
style at its best rises to real beauty, and it is rare to light on two consecutive pages 
in which it is wholly lacking in charm.” 

*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


CORNHILL 


Price One Shilling. 





Now ready. 
Contents. 

Chaps. IX.-X. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
By Gerald Cumberland. 


For MAY. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S STREET IN BRUSSELS. 

BROTHER JupDAs. By Lucia M. Cooke. 

THE BASS-FISHER OF ST. Betts. By Eric Parker. 

THE Scottish HoMEs AND Haunts OF R. L. STEVENSON. 

TAMING ANIMALS. By Frederick Boyle. 

Op IrtsH MemorikEs. By J. M. Callwell. 

‘My HOUSE SHALL BE CALLED THE HOUSE OF PRAYER.” 
Hodgson. 

Tue LEAVES OF THE TREE—BisHopP LIGHTFOoT. By Arthur C. Benson. 

Tue Lost Ipnicenta. Chaps. XVII.-XX. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE PLouGH.—1I. CHARLES Dickens. By the Right Hon. 
G. W. E. Russell.—2. Str WALTER Scott. By Andrew Lang. 


By Flora Masson. 


By William Hope 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


—— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ‘ 
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